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MINOR SPECTRES. 
“ Anet Dauccer”—thus writes our jocular friend 
Will Balderstone—“ said he had a soul above buttons. 
With all deference, I can scarcely credit the assertion. 
Buttons are things which no man of woman born can 
expect altogether to be above. They exert an influ- 
ence over our fate which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate, The comfort of daily life is compounded 
with them to a degree we are hardly aware of. The 
blessing of buttons, like that of good health, is never 
fully known till we want it. Sufficiency in buttons 
seems the natural and ordinary state of things: we 
take it as a matter of course, as we take sufficiency of 
health, which also appears no more than what we 
ought to enjoy at all times. But let sufficiency of 
either health or buttons in the least give way—let us 
either take a cough within our throat, or lose a button 
from the outside of it, and then we feel the value of 
the blessing. We have it—it is not regarded :—it flies 
us, and we appreciate it in tne midst of the misery of 
its absence. And thus it is with almost all the things 
which human sensation has designated as comforts— 


never to be appreciated in possession, but only as to’ 


be hoped for—or regretted. 

How much depends upon buttons, mankind do not 
need to be told. As, in the midst of the Atlantic, but 
a plank intervenes to save Life from Death, so may 
there be but a button between us and utter desti- 
tution. The attention of the legislature is wisely 
directed to the strength of naval timber, so that the 
lives of the lieges may not be exposed to undue peril ; 
but it appears to me only a little less necessary, that 
there should be an act to enforce the greater sufficiency 
of buttons. The clothers of the human race are 
shamefully remiss in this part of their professional 
duty. Time was when buttons would have stood by 
their cloth as fast as any body. Buttons were buttons 
in those days. But now there is hardly any of the 
more important which will not prove the traitor at 
least four or five times in the course of the wearing of 
the piece of dress to which it isattached. Buttons are 
no longer the steady conservative people they were. 
A gay outside is now alone thought of, while the sew- 
ing—the most important thing of all—is neglected. 
Hence their integrity yields to the least strain—and 
hence one would now require to have little else to 
mind but one’s buttons. ‘There is alwaygssome one 
wanting, or about to be wanting gelling 
gone! In the morning you start like Youth, full of 
pleasing anticipations, and thoughtless of all care or 
sorrow. In the very midst of your joy—like a king 
who, during a banquet, receives intelligence of a lost 
battle—you feel that—that you have lost a button. 
Or, if not entirely lost, in what state is it >—pendu- 
Yous by a tie not stouter or less imminent than the hair 
which suspended the sword of Damocles. It is not 
the loss of this single friend that you so sorely lament. 
But when one goes, its duty is usually allocated over 
those remaining, which, thus overburdened, soon sink, 
victims to the physical laws. It may be said that 
any man thus aggrieved may have recourse to tailors 
or to milliners; but so can any man who is wronged 
commence a law-suit. The thing is not to be done. 
You are a busy man, with scarcely a spare moment to 
feflect upon any thing out of the routine of your cus- 
tomary avocations. If not so busy, you can never recol- 
lect any thing at the right time. Or, if you lay aside 
the garment with the intention of having it dispatched, 
you overlook it altogether, till the substitute article 
has fallen into the same condition. Thus you go 
worryingly on, rather bearing with the ills you have 
than flying to others that you know not of, and addi- 
tionally fretful to think that a bare bodkin and very 


little more might make your quietus, if you only had 
time, memory, and will to effect that consummation 
so devoutly to be wished. It may seem strange that 
studious and busy men should be so helpless in the 
matter of buttons ; but I have heard an admired con- 
temporary writer declare that he has often given up 
the intention of writing, in consequence of fate going 
against him in an effort at pen-making—he would cut, 
and cut, and cut, till, finding all in vain, he would 
shut up desk, and either go to play among his chil- 
dren, or walk out. So also will I endure a grief that 
passeth show for days, and weeks, and months; con- 
scious at intervals that a minute is all that is required 
to put things to rights, yet hopeless of ever getting 
that minute devoted to it; conscious that I am losing 
all enjoyment of a perhaps expensive dress ; conscious 
that I am allowing existence itself to be embittered by 
a trifle; yet unable, through the very palsification of 
despair, to do so much as to call the attention of the 
women-folk to it—against whom, at the same time, I 
cherish a profound but scarcely reasonable grudge, 
for their not having an intuitive sense of my ail, and 
laying down sound clothes for me every morning after 
the plan which was followed in the case of Dominie 
Sampson, The only redeeming circumstance is the 
knowledge that clothes do not last for ever, but that 
a time will come at length, when the defective garment 
may be given away in charity with a good conscience, 
and replaced with another, which for a time at least 
will be entire and serviceable. 

The button misery has many forms, You rise on 
a cold winter morning, and invest yourself with a cold 
linen garment, which almost freezes your heart’s blood. 
You have buttoned the wrists, and proceed to fasten 
the collar, when—oh thought of woe !—you find that 
the button is not. It is too late to retract. To dis- 
miss the caloric you have already imparted to the vest- 
ment, would be to leave yourself a mere lump of ice. 
So you try to make the best of it by the aid of a pin. 
Twitching together the opposing parts of the collar, 
you endeavour to get the little weapon introduced. 
You succeed in putting it once through ; but to make 
its point return to the side which it first pierced—there 
is the rub, You struggle, you wrench, you pull, you 
twitch, with a face stuck up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and as black as midnight—till at last you 
think you have succeeded. You then put on your 
neckcloth or stock, and go about your business, For 
that day at least you know what the prick of con- 
science is. Not a half hour passes but you are re- 
minded of the pains of the morning. Faithful or 
faithless to its trust, the atrocious little engine is per- 
petually, as by an instinct resembling that of the sun- 
flower, turning its point in towards your neck, where 
it lies in wait, like the occult lancets of the cupper, 
till, meeting a friend perhaps on the street, or bowing 
to a lady, or stooping to lift something, you give it 
the requisite impulse, and lo! it is some half inch deep 
in the integuments. The world for that day is quite 
unable to make you out. It sees you start with ex- 
clamations of pain in the midst of placid smiles, It 
sees you shoot up like a pyramid of flame from the 
chair you have taken at a public meeting. It sees you 
collar yourself occasionally with a desperate gripe, as 
if you had suddenly fallen out with yourself, and were 
determined upon self-immolation. A friend, struck 
by the felicity with which you have explained your 
opinions on a certain subject, exclaims, ‘ rem acu te- 
tigisti,’ to which you reply by a shout of anguish that 
acknowledges the compliment to be merely a matter 
of fact. Another, who is fond of recondite quotations, 
pleased with your last article, tells you, ‘ omne tulit 
punotum,’ &c,—to which you respond with a groan. 


Your whole conduct is a puzzle—a puzzle only to be 
explained by a supposition of madness, So far, then, 
from commanding sympathy in your so great distresses 
—great, like Lee’s wound, because so small—you are 
set down by your friends as one who wants some ten’ 
or twelve per cent, of your wits. Alas, all you want 
is—a button ! 

I was once obliged, by a sudden call of business, to 
visit the good city of Aberdeen. My resolution being 
at night to go by the mail of next morning, Georgina 
was somewhat hurried in making the necessary pre- 
parations. I was told, however, that every thing was 
laid down in my own room, so that I should be at no 
loss to equip myself in the morning. When day 
dawned about Queensferry, I discovered, to my inex- 
pressible distress, that the good lady (whose care about 
these matters is in general most exemplary) had made 
a mistake of a very important kind in her selection of 
my travelling apparel—no less than the substitution of 
a worn-out and half-ruined pair of Silesias for the pro- 
per kerseymeres which I had described to her. I am 
the easiest man in the world about clothes ; I will sit 
down with any kind of femoralia, if they will only sit . 
down with me, But when they rend and tear, every 
time one takes a position of the least angularity, there 
is nothing for them but a Job, All went well till we 
got to Kinross, where, in taking a seat at the break- 
fast table, I found that there was something to be 
broken besides fast. In the hurry of a mail-journey 
meal, grace is out of the question ; but we had what 
Burns calls a ‘ screed’ notwithstanding—not just ‘ as 
lang’s my arm,’ but, I feared to think, not much short 
of it. In the course of the remainder of the journey, 
during which, if I did not sit upon nettles, it was only 
because nettles were not there, button a‘ter button 
wisped, or snapped, or gave way, like the strings of 
the harp of Tara, till my tale of ruin was nearly com- 
plete. I reached Aberdeen—hanging together, it is 
true—still showing something like a nether vestment ; 
but, if indescribable at the best, as good society has de- 
clared it to be, who could describe it at the worst ? 
There was no time to be lost in attending to the busi-. 
ness which had brought me to the northern city. So, 
after ordering a new suit to be got ready at the earliest 
possible moment, I sallied forth—and such a day! 
Talk of a dog stealing a bone—talk of a proud man 
caught in an act of the meanest villany—imagine any 
thing humiliating you please; but you will never 
hit upon an image appropriate to my condition. In 
the midst of other avocations, I was perpetually run- 
ning to my hotel to inquire if my new vestment had 
been sent, but all in vain, The tailor turned out to 
be one wko could not execute work quickly. In 
desperation I rushed to another, who undertook to 
perform his task in three hours certain. He too 
failed. During the afternoon, the case was always 
getting worse and worse, so that nothing but the 
most imperious necessity could have kept me from the 
dernier resort of my bed-chamber. At length the day 
closed in a misery which knew no alleviation but the 
faint hope of getting the small remainder of my busi- 
ness executed next forenoon in some degree of com- 
fort—for that one or other of my tailors would have 
sent in his work before morning, I never doubted, 
Morning came, but no tailors. On sending the waiter 
to inquire, it was found that neither of the two gar- 
ments was ready. “Rise I must; so rise I did, and 
once more crawled into the miserable rag which I had’ 
last night taken leave of for ever. It was good I had 


not sacrificed it, as I had some thoughts of doing, to 
my wrath, by thrusting it into the back of the grate. 
After breakfast in the shadiest part of the travellers’: 
room (no clothes having yet arrived), I was forced to’ 
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sally forth once more. Fortunately there were only 
two calls to be made before I should be at liberty to 
return to Edinburgh. At length the time for my 
departure came. The mail had drawn up at the 
door. I moved in witli all modesty, and took a seat 
from which I wished I might never rise till I should 
be at home. The other passengers had also taken 
their seats—some of them in fine enviable double- 
milled, who could have leaped over the moon: the 
coachman had ascended the box, and I was mentally 
soothing my conscience for leaving the compound af- 
fair of the new trousers unsettled, when up came the 
two schneiders, or their emissaries, in breathless haste, 
and, approaching from different sides, thrust each a 
parcel in at one of the windows, with a flagrant bill 
appended to it. You know I am a conscientious man ; 
I know it at least myself. Yet the demands of these 
intolerable rogues were too much for me. I therefore 
told the coachman to drive on, and soon had the satis- 
faction of being beyond their reach. As I am pretty 
much about the average of human dimensions, I have 
little doubt that they would speedily find customers 
for the garments. 

Such, my good sir,” concludes our facetious friend 
Will, “are a few of the miseries incurred in the present 
transitory scene of existence, through aninsufficiency of 
buttons. The fervour with which I express myself on 
the subject may excite a smile ; but Benjamin Franklin 
would not have been among the jeerers, Who does not 
recollect the ingenious and overpowering argument set 
forth by that great man for an exact and vigilant at- 
tention to trifles ? For want of a nail, the shoe was 
lost ; for want of a shoe, the horse became lame, so 
that the rider was overtaken and slain by the enemy, 
This rider might have been a man of the greatest im- 

ce to his country, which, for want of him, 
sinks beneath the oppressor’s rod, and is again 
plunged into moral darkness. It is easy to conceive 
the fate of ires in like manner suspended upon 
a button, I therefore conclude by proposing a bill 
to enforce—in the first place, the stouter construc- 
tion and composition of buttons, especially of those 
which involve bone or mother-of-pearl—in the second 
the better sewing on of buttons; this part of 

the act to be applicable to tailors, sempstresses, and 
every other kind of women-folk—in the third place, 
that greater care be taken of buttons at the calen- 
derer’s, where, for want of a proper attention to 
the folding of clothes, many of them are crushed to 
Pieces or wrenched off—and, finally, that no shirts, 
nankeens, or other light gear, be ever laid by in any 
tleman’s drawers, as ready for his wearing, unless 
Se whole have been duly inspected and surveyed, so 
as to make sure that he shall not on any occasion be 
entrapped into the wearing of things subjecting him 
to the use of supplemental or substitutory pins, which 
are articles altogether female and devilish, and not to 
be on any account brought into contact with the per- 
sons of the more lordly sex : all these enactments to be 
fortified with fitting pains and penalties, visitable upon 
the parties contravening the same in all time coming.” 

So far Will, In reference to his sufferings, we 
much fear that he has little sympathy to expect among 
our readers. The button misery belongs to a class 
which we are in the custom of denominating the minor 
Spectres of life. The greater spectres are no sooner 
removed or hunted down, than up start the lesser, 
or rather for the first time come into notice. The 
greater for the time cover the lesser, as one scene in 
a theatre covers another; let the greater be drawn 
aside, and the lesser immediately appear; let the 

ter be replaced, and once more we cease to 
ceive the lesser. Thus, if a man who has been long 
troubled with a wound in his leg, should chance to 
have it cured, he straightway becomes conscious of 
some intolerable corns in his toes. Let the wound 
break out afresh in the limb, and the corns are in- 
stantly healed, or at least no more felt. In the same 
way, he who has struggled for many years with po- 
verty, and at last overcome what he conceived to be 
the master evil of life, no sooner feels himself at ease 
on this score, than, strange to say, he perceives evils 
arising out of the very good he has attained. The 
trouble he has in managing his property gives him 
more annoyance than the pains he had in getting it. 
He frets more about a small bad debt than he for- 
merly did about absolute pennilessness. He is more 
enraged at some little aristocratic hauteur shown to 
his wife and daughters, than he was a few years before 
at an insult to his mercantile credit. Let his ambi- 
tion be gratified beyond all that sanguine youth could 
have imagined, he still feels himself held down. by 
something—there is still some small spectre to mew 
and gibber at him. It may be anything or nothing— 
the airiest trifle is enough. 

Such we conceive to be Will’s case, He is “a pro- 
sperous gentleman,” one of the few people we know 
with whom the world is altogether one of sunshine. 
Will has no great spectres—therefore he is pestered 
with little ones. Though thus beyond our sympathy, 
he may be within reach of our advice. To him, and 
all who, like him, are visited only by gossamer plagues, 
such. as that above described, we would recommend 


the laying aside of a certain sj of time every day 
for an active course of bene ce among poor. 
Let them mingle in scenes where the greater spectres 
assert their dominion, and, in yielding their pity and 
their bounty to the really afflicted, they will soon learn 
to smile at their own lesser evils, 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
CLIMATE. 


OF all physical phenomena, none are more generally 
interesting than those of climate. Our comfort de- 
pends so much upon the state of the weather, that it 
becomes a frequent subject of consideration. Many 
important and striking facts have been ascertained, by 
observation and scientific inquiry, respecting the ge- 
neral phenomena of climate, which it is both useful 
and interesting to know. 

The extreme range of variation of temperature is 
less in an insular than in a continental situation in the 
same latitude. The temperature of the sea being 
more equable, tends to temper the extremes in the 
former situation ; and hence the climate of Great Bri- 
tain is temperate compared with that of countries in 
the same latitude in the north of Europe and Ame- 
rica. From the same cause, a small or narrow island 
will have a more equable climate than a larger one in 
the same latitude. And, on the same principle, a 
narrow portion of the same island will possess a more 
moderate climate than the broader portion, other cir- 
cumstances being the same. It would appear from 
this, that the climate of Scotland may be more equable 
than that of England, not only because it is narrower, 
but also because England is less exposed to the influence 
of the ocean, and, on the south-east, is nearly contiguous 
tothe Continent. Not only ought the variation between 
the extremes in Scotland to be less than in England, 
but the winter, except in the Highlands, may be more 
moderate in Scotland. These conclusions, however, 
must be a little modified by the difference of latitude, 
which will cause a difference of a few degrees in 
the mean temperature. But from the causes that 
tend to produce a more equable climate in Scotland, 
its winter may really be more moderate, comparing 
especially the eastern coasts, as the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh and London, To judge, at least, from a 
register kept in Edinburgh during the last winter, the 
average temperature of which did not certainly ex- 
ceed the mean winter temperature, it would appear 
that the cold in London was considerably greater in 
several instances than in Edinburgh, 

The only source of heat is the sun, unless to this 
be added the internal heat of the earth, which, if it 
does exist, has a very small influence. Were the 
temperature of the earth to depend merely on the di- 
rect influence of the sun, a great portion of it would 
be rendered uninhabitable. Only a narrow portion, 
less than the temperate zones, could be at all inhabit- 
ed ; the middle zone, from the unrestrained influence 
of the sun, becoming an arid waste, and the polar 
regions being subject to half-yearly alternations of 
insupportable cold and oppressive heat. 

But in no department of nature is the econom 
established to effect an important end, more conspi- 
cuous than in the arrangement for the distribution of 
temperature over the earth’s surface. The whole 
earth may be considered as receiving at all times the 
same quantity of heat from the sun; for the smaller 
distance of that luminary at a particular stage of the 
earth’s orbit can cause no appreciable difference. It 
is manifest that the average quantity of heat derived 
directly from the sun by any portion of the earth’s 
surface, depends on its distance from the equator ; for 
the length of the day and the obliquity of his rays de- 
pend on this. If a sheet of paper be held so that the 

of the sun may impinge upon it, first perpendi- 


cule 
per- rly and then obliquely, the quantity of heat inter- 


cepted in the former case is obviously greater than in 
the latter: so the quantity of direct heat from the 
sun diminishes as we recede from the equator, al- 
though in some cases this deficiency is more than com- 
pensated by the increased length of the day. The 
climate of any place, therefore, will depend partly on 
its aspect or its inclination north or south ; the climate 
in this hemisphere on the north side of a hill is colder 
than on the south, In the Vallais in Switzerland, 
there are snow and ice on one side of a mountain, and 
vineyards and orchards on the other. Notwithstand- 
ing the great absorption of the sun’s rays in passing 
obliquely through the atmosphere—nearly a half of 
them being lost at an inclination even of 40 degrees— 
such is the accumulation of heat arising from the in- 
creased length of the day in summer in higher lati- 
tudes, that Fontana has shown, that, in the middle of 
summer, the heat of the day at Pavia is scarcely greater 
than at Petersburg, being only one-sixtieth more, al- 
though the difference of latitude is fourteen degrees ; and 
he has also proved that for more than two months in 
summer, the heat in 24 hours, derived from the direct 
influence of the sun’s rays, is greater at the north pole 
than at the 

The principal agent in the distribution of tempera- 
ture, is the atmosphere ; next to it in efficiency is the 
sea; but the earth is so bad a conductor of heat—the 
calorific impressions at its surface taking perhaps a 
month to descend one foot—that its influence is small 


in this process. The high 


regions diminishes the density of the air, disturbs 


atmospherical equilibrium, and the lighter air ascen, 

its place being occupied by colder air from higher la- 
titudes; and a constant current is.thus established be. 
tween the pole and the equator at the earth’s surf. 
and between the equator and the pole in the higher 
regions of the air, The two lower currents from op. 
posite poles acquire only gradually the increasing east. 
erly motion of rotation. of the earth’s surface in their 
progress to the equator, and, therefore, they fall back 
towards the west, and, meeting at the equator, their 
opposite north and south motions destroy each other, 
and only their westerly motion remains, thus formi 

a westerly current called the ¢rade-winds. Another 
provision is made, peculiarly adapted to moderate the 
opposite extremes which would otherwise take place 
in the polar regions, The process of congelation of 
water during winter, and the liquifaction of the ice 
during summer, respectively evolve and absorb as 
much as tempers the two extremes. For example, 
the heat required to dissolve one inch of ice would 
raise the temperature of 125 inches of water one degree. 
The heat disengaged by freezing also prevents rivers. 
from being frozen to the bottom, and the heat absorbed 
in the melting of snow causes the process to be gradual, 
which, were it sudden, would sometimes cause torrents 
that would inundate the country, carry destruction 
before them, wash all the soil in course of time into 
the sea, lay bare the rocks, and convert the surface of 
the earth into a rocky, dreary, unproductive, and, 
therefore, uninhabitable waste. Cold winds from high 
latitudes would reduce the temperature of the sea ‘at 
the surface much lower than its ordinary temperature, 
were it not for the circumstance that a stratum of 
water at the surface, when its temperature is reduced: 
below that of the water under it, becomes more dense 
and falls down, leaving a warmer surface to be acted 
upon ; and thus the whole mass of water must have 
its temperature reduced to 42 degrees, at which the 
density of water is a maximum, before it be pos- 
sible to reduce that of the surface any lower. This. 
preserves a remarkable uniformity of temperature at the 
surface of the ocean. The polar and tropical currents 
of the sea also tend to equalise its temperature. Were 
the surface of the whole earth covered to an equal 
depth with water, the sun’s heat would produce cur- 
rents similar to those of the atmos These would, 
however, be modified by the law of maximum density 
of water stated above. The warm water at the sur- 
face of the tropical ocean would flow towards the 
poles in an easterly direction, like the upper currents 
in the atmosphere, and there would be a current at 
the bottom towards the equator in a westerly direction. 
But as the densest water would be, not at the poles, 
but at the latitude of 65 degrees, where the mean tem- 
perature is 42 degrees, the water from this latitude 
would flow along the bottom of the sea towards the 
equator and pole in opposite directions, and a current 
at the surface would flow from the pole, in a westerly 
direction, and from the equator in an easterly direc- 
tion, towards this latitude. But as the depth of 
the sea varies from nothing to ten miles, and as it is 
intersected by irregular continents, these currents wilb 
be completely altered. There is a westerly current in 
the tropical ocean, which appears to be caused by the 
action of the trade-winds on its surface. A divi- 
sion of this current in the Atlantic, called the Great 
Gulf Stream, flows westerly along the south coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, then along its west and north 
coasts, and afterwards along the east coast of North 
America to about the latitude of 43 degrees, when its 
direction becomes easterly till it reaches the west coast 
of Europe, where it divides into two streams, one of 
which proceeds towards the coast of Norway, and the 
other enters the i ean, 

Climate will be modified by the prevalent winds. 
A current of air flowing over a surface of land or water 
of a different temperature, becomes, in the course of 
an hour, of the same temperature to the height of 80 
feet. B temperature of the earth’s surface will 
also be altered, and will approximate to that of 
the wind, if it continue for a considerable time. A mild 
westerly wind, for example, blowing through Europe, 
will raise the temperature from the west 
coast, where it will be greatest, towards the interior ; 
and, if it were to continue long enough, the influence 
of its temperature the interior of Asia, 
Severe winters are caused by the prevalence of north- 
erly winds ; and when they continue long, they must 
be caused by a southerly wind at the polar regions from 
the opposite side of our hemisphere, and they should 
therefore a climate at the pole. This explains 
the by those engaged in whale-fish- 
ing in the Arctic Seas, that a severe winter here is 
succeeded by a more open sea in these regions, It 
has been observed that the mean temperature of the 
east coast of North America is lower than that of the 
west coast of Europe ; and it is found to be generally 
true, that the climate on the west coasts of continents 
is milder than that of the east, But in the tropical 
regions the reverse is the case, The sea has little ef- 
fect in tempering the excessive heat on the west coasts 
within the —— but its influence is great upon the 
east coasts. is no doubt depends on the fact, that 


within the tropics the prevalent wind iseasterly. As 


westerly winds are more prevalent within the tem- 
perate zones, it is probable that the milder climate of 
the western coasts in these regions depends on this 


cause, 
Lines drawn on the surface of the earth, and. 
through 
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the same temperature, are called isothermal lines ; or, 
as the temperature does not varysensibly for a small dis- 
tance north or south, the narrow zones, comprehending 
of the same temperature, are called isothermal 
éands. The isothermal bands of mean annual tempe- 
rature, as they proceed easterly in the continents in 
the northern hemisphere, decline towards the south ; 
those of mean winter temperature decline still farther 
south; whereas those of mean summer temperature 
decline as much towards the north, The mean tem- 
peratures in latitude 50 degrees on the east of North 
America and the west of Europe, are respectively 37 
and 50 degrees of Fahrenheit, differing by 13 degrees. 
But the mean annual temperatures of Pekin and 
Philadelphia, both near the eastern coasts of two con- 
tinents, and of nearly the same latitude (39 degrees), is 
the same, or 55 degrees. The isothermal band of mean 
annual temperature through St Maloes, latitude 48 
degrees, passes through Pekin, latitude only 40 de- 
grees, the mean temperature being 55 d The 
‘isothermal line of mean summer temperature of 70 de- 
grees, from Bourdeaux, latitude 45 degrees, — 
through Warsaw, latitude 52 degrees; and that of 
mean winter temperature, 37 degrees, passes through 
Edinburgh and Milan, or nearly at right angles to 
the former. Of places on the same meridian, those 
have the greatest difference of seasons that have the 
reatest latitude; and of those which lie on the same 
isothermal band of mean annual temperature, that 
which has the less latitude has a greater extreme dif- 
ference of temperature. The difference of seasons in 
laces on the eastern coasts of continents in the northern 
emisphere, is thus greater than on the western coasts ; 
-but although the whole range of variation be greater 
on the former, the changes of weather are generally 
more gradual than on the western coasts. Owing to 
‘@ greater extent of sea, the climates in the southern 
hemisphere are more uniform, so that there the iso- 
thermal bands lie nearly in the direction of the paral- 
lels of latitude. Thus Buenos Ayres, the Cape, and 
Port Jackson, nearly in the same latitude, lie nearly 
‘in the same isothermal band of mean annual tempera- 
ture, 

The temperature of the southern hemisphere is 
lower than that of the northern. In the torrid zone, 
‘however, there is little difference of temperature for 
‘the same north and south latitudes. The cause of 
“this lower temperature is not well known. Some ac- 
count for it from the fact, that the smaller extent of 
Jand in that hemisphere, and its position, permit the 
polar current to flow more freely towards the equator, 
carrying the circumpolar ice to a lower latitude, some- 
‘times to the parallel of 45 degrees, which, during its 
liquifaction, absorbs heat and reduces the temperature. 
But this cause is certainly inadequate. May not the 
Sreater evaporation from a greater surface of water be 
@ sufficient cause? No doubt the heat absorbed by 
evaporation is again given out when the vapour is 
condensed ; but as the deposition generally happens at 
‘a considerable height, the increase of temperature 
from this cause would not be sensible at the surface. 

Elevation has an influence upon climate. The 
temperature of the atmosphere diminishes about one 
degree for every 90 yards of ascent, although the de- 
crease becomes slower as the altitude increases, It 
-appears that the diminution of temperature for every 
110 yards of elevation, is nearly the same as for one 
degree of increase of latitude on the same level. There 
is a point at a certain height in every latitude at which 
the mean temperature is that of freezing, or 32 degrees ; 
cand the curve passing through all these points for the 
“same meridian, is called the curve of perpetual congela- 
tion, At the pole its height is 0; in latitude 56, it is at 
the height of 5300 feet; and at the equator, at a height 
of 15,000 feet. The climate on the table-lands in the 
‘tropical regions is therefore as moderate as that of the 
‘temperate zones, and thus the extent of habitable 
country is increased. From the basesygf the moun- 
‘tains within the tropics, up to the li perpetual 
snow, is found all the variety of clim the world, 
-and some of their natural productions, 

An important element of climate is humidity. It is 
a remarkable fact, that, although there is a constant 
evaporation at the earth’s surface, and the atmosphere 
in the region of the clouds is in a state of saturation, 

t it is generally comparatively dry at the earth’s sur- 
‘face. This arises from the fact that the temperatures 
of the air and of an atmosphere of vapour follow dif- 
ferent laws ; the temperature of the latter not dimi- 
nishing so fast upwards as that of the former. If the 
temperatures of both, therefore, at the earth’s surface, 
were the same, that of the vapour would be higher at 
any given height, But as the body of common air is 
much greater than that of the vapour, which is seldom 
-one-fortieth part of the whole, the temperature of the 
latter is reduced in the higher parts of the atmosphere ; 
and hence, also, its density and pressure diminish, so 
that the vapour at the earth’s surface will be under 
less pressure, and will therefore expand ; and its den- 
sity thus diminishing, the air at the surface will not 
“be in a state of saturation. Were the law of tempe- 
rature the same for both, the atmosphere would be al- 
ways in a state of saturation, and the least depression 
of tem re would occasion fogs and drizzling rains. 
By this simple provision, however, this evil is pre- 
vented, without affecting that frequent supply of mois- 
‘ture which is n for the fertility of the soil. The 
‘ tity of moisture in the atmosphere of any place 
‘ much on the character of the surface. Over 
the sea, where the evaporation is greater, the atmo~ 


sphere is more moist than over the land ; and over an 
insular situation than over a continent. The quantity 
of evaporation depends on the difference between the 
actual quantity of moisture in the atmosphere at any 
time, and the whole quantity which it is then capable 
of holding in solution when saturated. Humboldt 
found, in crossing the Atlantic, that the quantity of 
vapour in the tropical atmosphere is nearer to the 
point of saturation than in the temperate zone, so that 
the evaporation is less than would be expected from 
the high temperature. The cause of rain in most cases 
depends on the law discovered by Dr James Hutton, 
that when two currents of air of different temperatures 
are mixed, although the temperature of the mixture 
is a mean, yet their solvent power is less than a mean; 
and, therefore, if the two currents be previously at, or 
nearly at, the point of saturation, a part of their mois- 
ture will be precipitated, and rain will be the conse- 
quence. A change of wind, therefore, often causes 
rain ; and, in fact, in this climate, rain seldom happens 
without a change of wind, or a change of wind without 
rain. The number of inches of rain stated to fall at 
any place in a year, means that if all the rain that falls 
during that period were to remain stationary, it would 
stand at that depth. The annual quantity of rain ge- 
nerally diminishes as we recede from the tropics, al- 
though local circumstances sometimes cause a slight 
departure from this rule. In St Domingo, the annual 
quantity of rain is no less than 120 inches ; at Rome, 
36; at London, 24; at Kendal, 60; at St Petersburg, 
no more than 16, There are some spots of continual 
rain, which appears to be caused by the meeting of 
opposite currents of wind. Over some of the immense 
forests of Guayana, the weather is wet nearly all the 
year. There are other tracts of land where it scarcely 
ever rains, as Egypt, the deserts of Arabia and Africa, 
and over several hundreds of miles of the coast of Peru. 
At Cumana, the annual quantity is only eight inches ; 
and in other places on coast of South America, 
none falls for several years, and yet vegetation is re- 
markably strong, on account of the humidity of the 
atmosphere. Tracts where no rain falls are generally 
deserts and far inland, without any irregularities of 
surface to cause variable currents of air; and when 
high grounds occur in these tracts, there is a frequent 
precipitation of moisture, commonly in the form of 
dew, which forms springs, and produces great fertility. 

It is only in temperate regions that four seasons can 
be distinguished, or between the latitudes of 40 and 
60 degrees in Europe ; the extent is less in Asia and 
America. Between the parallel of 60 degrees and the 
pole, only two seasons are distinguishable. From the 
length of the day, notwithstanding the obliquity of 
the sun’s rays, the heat in the north of Europe in the 
beginning of summer is so great, that the snow is dis- 
solved in the course of three or four days, and the 
flowers very soon begin to blow. In Norway, as high 
as latitude 70 degrees, the thermometer sometimes 
stands as high as 80 degrees ; and, in higher latitudes, 
the pitch on ships’ sides melts and runs down. On 
the west side of Greenland, between the latitude of 60 
and 75 degrees, for two months in summer the sur- 
face is verdant, and bears tolerable pasture. The 
quantity of heat at the pole in the middle of summer 
is one-fourth greater than at the equator, which is 
chiefly expended in dissolving ice, and is capable of 
melting five inches in one week. On account of the 
foggy atmosphere in the beginning of summer, little 
heat is lost by radiation, and the whole quantity of ice 
dissolved may be about four feet. In the arctic re- 
gions, the breaking up of the ice begins in June; and 
as the temperature of the water changes more slow! y 
than that of the air, its lower temperature at this 
time condenses the vapour in the moist and warmer 
air; fogs are thus occasioned, which, however, soon 
disperse, and for a few weeks fine weather prevails. 
Towards the end of August, the signs of approaching 
winter appear. Snow occasionally falls, and the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, becoming less than that 
of the water, condenses the vapour, and forms fogs 
called the frost-smoke. These fogs disappear as soon 
as the ice has extended over the frigid regions, and 
two or three months of clear weather succeeds. The 
extent of variable ice frozen and dissolved every sea- 
son is about 1400 miles long and 80 broad. 

The periodical rains within the tropics divide the 

there into two seasons, the dry and the rainy. 

The dry season is owing to the constancy of the trade. 
winds. It takes place in the northern half of the 
torrid zone during our winter months, or from October 
till April. During this season, the immense plains, 
lately covered with the most refreshing verdure, be- 
come scorched and arid ; the alligator and large ser- 
pents lie in a torpid state in the dried mud till the 
first rains arouse them from their lethargy. About 
the beginning of March, as the sun enters the northern 
signs, the trade-wind grows weak, and is often inter- 
rupted by for the difference of temperature 
between the n rn half of the torrid and the tem- 
perate zones now diminishes. Instead of the hot and 
moist air now ascending as formerly, and p i 
in the northerly upper current, it remains nearly sta- 
tionary, and, under the influence of a vertical sun, 
the vapours accumulate, mountains of clouds are 
formed, and, as an indication of the great commotion 
now beginning in the atmosphere, detached clouds 
are carried through it with a rapidity little in accord- 
ance with the gentle breeze below. Violent thunder- 
storms now take place, the rains descend in torrents, 
and the rivers overflowing their banks, inundate the 


extensive plains. When the sun re-enters the south- 
ern signs, the temperature becomes more moderate ; 
the sky gradually clears and resumes its usual serenity, 
In the circumstances of these two seasons, another in- 
stance of a wise arrangement is observable. Instead 
of the unrestrained heat of a vertical sun scorching 
the earth, destroying vegetation, and rendering the 
climate insupportable, it counteracts its direct influ- 
ence by means of its own indirect action through the 
medium of the atmosphere. . 

The belief is very common that there has for several 
centuries been a gradual deterioration of climate in 
Europe. It appears, however, that, in the time of 
Julius Cesar, it was more severe than now. In his 
time vines could not be cultivated in France, and the 
Tiber was often frozenover. It is not above acentu 
since the thermometer has been improved to give suf- 
ficiently accurate indications ; and during that period 
there has been little or no change of mean temperature 
—that is, temperature on the whole throughout the 
year. If the mean temperature, however, be much 
the same now as formerly, there is this remarkable 
change in its disposal. The cold of winter is now 
mixed with the heats of summer, while the heats of 
summer are similarly mixed with the cold of winter ; 
in other words, there is an amalgamation of seasons, 
or, in some degree, a generalisation of heat and cold 
throughout the year. A change of this nature would 
seem to be a regular result of the improvement in the 
surface of a country. A few centuries ago, our coun- 
try was covered with forests and morasses, at least, 
abounded in wild uncultivated tracts. Then, as is 
now the case in North America, heat and cold were 
felt in extremes—burning summers and keenly freez- 
ing winters, Now, our country is reclaimed : forests 
and bogs have disappeared, and the whole face of na 
ture, embellished by the diligent hand of the husband- 
man, exhibits features calculated at once to delight 
the eye and to testify how much a climate may be 
changed for the better by the efforts of skill rom in- 
dustry. 


THE ROSE OF RICHMOND, 
A TALE, 

IF you have ever taken a walk in that part of the 
outskirts of the metropolis which lies in the direction 
of Clapham and Brixton, you must have remarked the 
many beautiful villas and cottages-ornée which are 
dotted along the roadsides, and lie ensconced in pretty 
shrubberies and flower gardens, As you walk towards 
Clapham, and gradually leave behind you the more 
closely wedged lines of houses, the country spreads 
away into expansive green fields, interspersed with 
shady hedgerows, here and there tufted with a leafy 
elm or oak, and intersected with lanes leading to re- 
sidences truly rustic in appearance, 

Perhaps you have never sauntered along one of 
these retiring green alleys, otherwise you might have 
noticed the cottage—a handsome villa in the Swiss 
style—of one of the worthiest beings that the world 
ever produced, and who was known in the neighbour- 
hood by the ‘title of Squire Wathen, There is a 
pleasing little story connected with the squire and his 
habits of life, which is worthy of being known, But, 
first, we must tell who the squire is, and what is his 
character. Jonathan Wathen—for that is the squire’s 
real name—was the only son of a respectable book- 
seller in the city, who had succeeded in early life to 
the long-established business of his father. It was 
one of those businesses which had been carried on in 
the same shop and in the same manner for at least a 
century and a half. When or by whom it was begun, 
no one could tell. Jonathan’s grandfather, when a 
boy, had been introduced to it in a curious manner. 
He was a foundling, and was brought up in one of 
those charitable institutions with which London, above 
all places in the world, abounds. While yet a boy, in 
the humble livery of the hospital to which he be- 
longed, he was fond of spending his idle moments at 
the window of a certain dealer in books and prints. 
Never could he pass the spot without standing to gaze 
in heartfelt satisfaction on the tempting array of en- 
graved and pictures with whici: the window 
was decked. The constant attendance of the boy at 
length attracted attention from the aged keeper of the 
shop, who was the widow of the last possessor. She 
was struck by the intelligence of his looks, thought he 
— be useful as a shopboy, and was not mistaken 
in her calculations, To the delight of the boy, he was 
taken from the hospital, and brought up as an indoor 
apprentice of the lady proprietor of the establishment, 
We do not need to follow Jonathan’s grandfather 
through the various steps of his advancement in life; 
suffice it to say, that, by his diligence and persever- 
ance, he at length became the sole owner of the s 
which had captivated his youthful fancy, and at h 
death bequeathed the business to his only son, From 
this second in the race of Wathens, the establishment 
descended to Jonathan, who, after enjoying it for a 
certain number of years, and realising more than a 
compe’ > Teti to Primrose Hali—the villa to 
which we have alluded—to spend the remainder of his 
days in the solacements of rural life. Jonathan Wa- 
‘then, let it be noted, was a widower, and childless, 
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This melancholy circumstance gave a tinge to his 
character. But, while his affections had been lacerated, 
his heart had become tender, and his feelings were of 
the most philanthropic description. Living by himself, 
with only an aged domestic to wait upon him, he was 
fettered by no system to his home. The cultivation 
of flowers was the staple employment of his time; and 
when this became tiresome, he sought recreation in 
strolling into the country, conversing with any person 
on the road—ruralising, as he called it—and dining 
when and where he thought proper. 

On one of these pedestrian excursions, while the 
old gentleman crossed Richmond Green at the hour 
when several female children were dismissed by their 
schoolmistress, he met with an accident. One of the 
girls ran against him and broke off the flower from 
the stem in his button-hole. Jonathan was incapable 
of feeling angry. He looked at the ag aren a 
hoiden and picked up the bloom, while his attention 
was called to a genteel-looking little girl about twelve 
years of age, who, with a countenance expressive of 
concern for his loss, unpinned a rosebud from her bo- 
som, and presented it to him. The amiable manners 
of the child attracted the squire’s attention, and, in 
the consciousness of receiving a favour, he thanked 
her with an inclination of respect due to the generous 
sentiment she had displayed. Mr Wathen’s eyes un- 
consciously followed the child as she retired, till she 
turned into an adjoining street, and he stood musing 
on the circumstance. Placing the rosebud in his 
button-hole, he came to a determination to learn some 
particulars respecting a child who had so much inte- 
rested him. He accordingly sought the residence of 
the schoolmistress, and there he learned that the little 

irl’s name was Ellen Mitchell; that her father had 
Ce a respectable draper in the town ; that about two 
years ago he died, since which time the widow had 
depended on her industry at needlework ; that there 
was such meekness and exemplary conduct in the mo- 
ther, and such engaging manners in the child, that 
they were much noticed and respected. 

All this was so very satisfactory, that Mr Wathen 
determined on paying a visit to Mrs Mitchell and 
the little Rose of Richmond, an appellation suggested 
to his mind by the sweet disposition of the child. He 
seemed to feel an increase of cheerfulness as he pro- 
ceeded towards the widow’s residence. The senti- 
ment that operated on the child when she gave him 
the rose, was delightfully in unison with the kindness 
of his own heart, and the character of the mother was 
such as to attract his benevolence. Altogether, the 
harmonious chord was struck to which his generous 
feelings vibrated. He even hastened his step, with a 
worthy impulse, to Mrs Mitchell’s cottage in the Vine- 
yard. He found her struggling with her destiny, in- 
telligent and respectful. He briefly explained the 
cause of his intrusion in terms most gratifying to the 
mother and daughter, and proffered his kind intentions 
toward them with such ingenuousness, that they re- 

lied to him in tears. He presented his card, request- 
ing that Ellen might be placed at a school of the first 
respectability in Richmond, and that he might be ap- 
plied to for any other expenditure essential to their 
comfort. Taking out his ample well-stored purse, he 
ve a ten-pound note tothe astonished Mrs Mitchell, 
for the equipment of her daughter, and left the family 
overwhelmed by grateful and surprised feelings, 

This was an event that made as deep an impression 

on Mr Wathen as on the objects of his benevolence. 


_ Every circumstance proved that Mrs Mitchell deserved 


the respect which had been excited; and when Mr 
Wathen saw with regret that her health was declin- 
ing, the best advice was resorted to with hope of be- 
nefit ; for at times she was cheerful, particularly on 
those occasions when their benefactor would listen to 
Ellen’s descriptions of all she read, or sit with plea- 


-sure tc hear her sing one of her favourite melodies. 


Again and again he would look over her drawings, and 
express the great delight he experienced in her im- 
provement, 

Six years had rolled away in this kind of inter- 
course, while on every visit Squire Wathen had 
brought some present suited to the increasing age 
and taste of Ellen. In every respect she appeared to 
him as a daughter ; he saw with peculiar satisfaction 
the bloom of health, the influence of good sense, and 
the elegance of accomplishment, unite in rendering the 
“ Rose of Richmond” an object of attraction, while he 


. confessed the happiest hours of the last six years were 


we in the ave | of those he had rendered happy. 
otwithstanding the conscious purity of his motives, 
Mr Wathen all at once became the subject of animad- 
versions, which involved the inmates of the cottage in 
infamy. On becoming aware of the remarks which 
they had excited, Mrs Mitchell and Ellen gazed in 
stupor, and mingled their tears of anguish. That 
their benefactor would defend them, they were certain; 
but the slightest breath of suspicion was terrible to 
their pure and gentle minds. 


Se St he at once acceded to it, and wrote 


to say so, A reply to his letter, 


couched in a strain of the most friendly and respectful 
feeling, was the last communication he received from 
the two females, After some weeks had elapsed, he 
began to think of breaking through the restraint under 
which he had been put, when a letter, written in a 
strange hand, brought the astounding intelligence 
that Mrs Mitchell was dead, and that | Ae daughter, 
in a disconsolate state of mind, had sought the pro- 
tection of a lady, who the next day disposed of the 
effects at the cottage, and then with Ellen set off 
for America. Mr Wathen read the dreadful infor- 
mation—reproached himself—doubted its truth, yet 
feared it, and resolved to go immediately to Rich- 
mond, While the post-chaise was getting ready, his 
mind was thrown into a state of extreme agitation. 
The world appeared to him a void if deprived of those 
objects of his esteem—lost to him by his own inconsi- 
derateconduct! Theamiable Mrs Mitchellinhergrave, 
and Ellen, her virtuous and accomplished daughter, 
seeking an asylum with astranger! Ellen, his adopted 
daughter, the personation of all that was true and 
lovely, to whom he had bequeathed all he possessed ! 
Could it be thus ? Distracting thoughts crowded on 
his brain and throbbed in his heart, till, in mental 
agony, he was assisted into the vehicle which was to 
convey him from home. Exerting himself to become 
firm in purpose, so as to be enabled to investigate the 
unhappy circumstances of the mysterious case, he ar- 
rived at the cottage, which he found gloomy and de- 
solate. He inquired for Ellen, but no one either 
would or could tell him whither she had gone. Per- 
severing in his inquiries, he ascertained, from a person 
in the neighbourhood, that Ellen, on the decease of her 
mother, fad been persecuted with the addresses of a 
dissolute man of fashion, to escape from whom, she 
had in a state of agony taken refuge with a lady, who 
was unknown to the narrator, but who disposed of 
whatever belonged to Mrs Mitchell, and immediately 
after the funeral set off for Quebec, accompanied by 
Ellen. For nearly two months after this fruitless 
journey, Squire Wathen was confined to his home, and 
refused all consolation. About the end of this period of 
seclusion, a very important paper connected with the 
mercantile transactions of his late business required 
his signature, and Mr Collier, a young man whom the 
old gentleman had ushered into life, was deputed to 
attend at the villa of Primrose Hall. 

Young Collier was distressed at witnessing the ha- 
voc which mental sufferings had produced on his be- 
nefactor, but calmly introduced the business on which 
he came—first, to repay a considerable sum, much 
earlier than he had expected, with his most grateful 
acknowledgments—next, to obtain for others a sig- 
nature essential to a procedure of importance ; and 
then to offer his services in any way that might be 
useful to his best friend. This interview tended to 
restore a portion of the tranquillity which had been so 
violently disturbed. Mr Collier undertook several 
commissions, which he was fortunate in executing sa- 
tisfactorily, and on his daily visit evinced such kind 
attention to the old gentleman, that he began to think 
good dispositions were not entirely extinct in the 
world. Receiving the kind assistance of Mr Collier 
with thanks, he slowly improved in strength until it 
was thought that an accumulation of letters, which 
had remained unopened since his return from Rich- 
mond, might be placed before him. These his young 
friend was requested to read, for, added Mr Wathen, 
“T have nothing that, now, should be unknown to 
you.” The letters, opened in succession, in general 
referred to matters of trifling import. At length one 
was opened, the signature of which fixed the attention 
of the reader, who breathlessly paused, while a thrill of 
deepest interest rushed on his bosom, as he answered 
the question, “‘ From whom is that?” “Ellen Mitchell, 
sir.” “ Ellen Mitchell!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with an earnestness that surprised his young friend ; 
“read, read,” he ejaculated with feelings wrought up 
to a high state of agitation, The contents were as 
follow :— 

“ My much respected Benefactor—I seize the first 
opportunity to acquaint you that I am fast recovering 
from a state of mind too painful to be described. I have 
bidden adieu to Richmond for ever, and am now at the 
residence of a lady worthy to be placed with yourself 
in the grateful remembrance of ELLEN MitTcHELL, 

Quebce Street, Portman Square.” 

Mr Wathen placed his hands before his face, as if 
to calm his agitated brain. ‘‘ Not Quebec, then, in 
North America !”’ said he; “ what a hasty old fool I 
have certainly been!” Collier observed his emotions 
with a beating heart. “I have the pleasure, sir,” 
said he, with increasing excitement, “ I have the ho- 
nour, the happiness, to be on terms of respectful in- 
timacy with Miss Mitchell.” The repetition of that 
name recalled the old gentleman from a reverie of 
thankfulness. ‘“‘ How is that!” he exclaimed ; “be 
quick, explain this extraordinary circumstance.” Col- 
lier hastened to reply. “ Why, my dear sir, Mrs 
Jackson, of Quebec he a distant relative, and it 
is in her society that I have enjoyed that of Miss 
Mitchell.” The good old man clasped his hands with 
fervour, as Mr Collier proceeded. “ From the time 
of her convalescence, about the date of her letter, I 
have presumed to feel a deep interest in all that con- 
cerns that lady. She — a cultivated under- 
standing, an excellent disposition, and great personal 
charms.” “ Tell me, my young friend,” said Mr 
Wathen, in a tone of kind inquiry, “does Ellen 
Mitchell know that she is thus high in your estima- 


tion?” “TI hope so,” replied he; “ but I am pre. 
sumptuous in thus speaking.” ‘‘ Not so,” exclaimed 
the old gentleman ; “‘ Ellen is my adopted daughter,” 
while his full heart checked his utterance for a time, 
* Your affections will have an advocate of some in. 
fluence. Go, my friend, prevail on your friends 
to honour, to bless me with their presence. Bri 
them immediately; restore my Rose of Richm 
and make happy the remaining hours of your 
friend.” 

A commission so gratifying was soon executed. Mr 
Collier hurried to town, and next morning was accom. 
panied on his return by the two ladies. As they en- 
tered, the squire would have risen from his easy. 
chair, but he was too feeble. Ellen wept as she took 
his hand, and he faintly uttered “my daughter !” 
There was a pause, in which the best feelings of all 
parties were engaged : some tears of sensibility were 
shed, and they were succeeded by smiles of pure en- 
joyment. Every previous circumstance was known to 
Mrs Jackson, who contemplated Mr Wathen as the 
personification of benevolence. 

The worthy squire, we are glad to say, soon re- 
covered, and in a short time witnessed the consumma- 
tion of his wishes in the union of his protegés. He 
resumed his walks into the country with a flower in 
his button-hole, gave his cottage to the young couple, 
and became their inmate; in which state of comfort 
he lived to a good old age, often blessing the trifling 
incident which first made him acquainted with the 
Rose of Richmond. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
By long familiarity with commercial substitutes, of 
nominal value, for gold and silver, we have come by 
degrees to regard these metals as possessed of high 
actual value to man, A moment’s thought, however, 
suffices to show us that this is not the case, and that 
their value is in a great measure nominal, though less 
so certainly than a piece of engraved paper. A little 
yellow coin purchases a bar of iron a thousand times 
its bulk, and both seller and purchaser are satisfied 
that value has been given for value, But were all 
nominal value discarded, and substances only rated in 
proportion to their convertibility to some useful pur- 
pose, which of the two, the seller or the purchaser, 
would be best satisfied with his possession ? The pro- 
prietor of the glittering coin would have in his hand 
a pretty bauble, but the iron would do many a good 
turn to its master in the shape of axe, knife, or other 
serviceable implement. Nay, in such an utilitarian state 
of things as we have supposed, and to something like 
which some Utopian enthusiasts would fain bring us, 
had bulk been given for bulk, a bar of gold for a bar 
of iron, the iron would still be the preferable posses- 
sion. And what would be the consequence of such a 
state of matters ? The person who wished to procure 
for use a bar of iron, would have to give for it perhaps 
double its bulk of gold, or a log or two of wood, or, in 
short, exactly that amount of what property he pos- 
sessed which should equal in real utility the bar of 
iron. Now, this would certainly not be a convenient 
condition of things, and experience, a teacher better 
than all theory, shows us that it is an unnatural one; 
for in those countries where society is still in a rude 
state, and resembles most, we may suppose, the pri- 
mitive world, articles of nominal value are employed 
in all traffic between man and man. Cowries, which 
are small useless shells, are the articles which the 


Africans e interior have found it convenient to 
affix a su itious value upon, and for these are sold 
cattle and all the necessaries of life. 


Out of all the immense variety of substances found 
in nature, it would be difficult to select any better fitted 
than the precious metals for the important purpose to 
which they have chiefly been applied by mankind. 
Many qualities are requisite for the proper fulfilment 
of this purpose. The substance must be rare, and yet, 
to a certain extent, regularly procurable ; it must be so 
soft as to receive a distinguishing impression, and yet 
so hard as to retain the mark for a length of time; 
durable, and not brittle ; easily known by colour and 
other qualities, and convenient in form, All these 
characters are possessed by gold and silver; and it 
would be difficult, as we remarked, to point out other 
substances, combining them in an equal degree. 
Thence over the whole inhabited world, an influence 
has long been assigned to them, equivalent to that of 
real value, and they have become deeply mixed up 
with the interests of society. The man possessed of 
a substitute for them may command all the luxuries, 
the necessaries, and the enjoyments of the country 
where that substitute is acknowledged to be valid, but 
the man who has in his treasure-store the pure bullion 
itself, the yellow gem of the mine, may travel over all 
the ends of the earth, and say in earnest, what the 


| 
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improved appearance, in every way the effect of his 

generosity ; and saw that virtue had no protection 

against idle slander. In their wretchedness, they sum- 

moned fortitude to write to Mr Wathen, requestin 
him for a time to delay his visits to the Vineyard. 
. The shock which their letter ~ to the good old 

| man was dreadful; he saw that he had exposed to in 

jury the characters of two females, whose happines: 
was dear to his heart. But, satisfied of the prudence 
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r poet said in the revellings of fancy, “ Creation’s 
Peir, the world, the world, is mine !” 

Seeing that the influence of the precious metals is 
so great and universal, their source and supply become 
objects of the greatest consequence to nations. Upon 
these points we propose, in the remainder of this paper, 
to communicate some information to our readers. 

Previous to the discovery of America, more gold 
was sent out of Europe ‘than was imported into it 
from the other continents of the old world. A common 
fallacy exists on this subject. Itis generally supposed, 
and has often been said, that the gold of Europe in 
ancient times was brought from Eastern Asia by way 
of the Red Sea. The very reverse is the case. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers complain that the 
Asiatics would take nothing but pure bullion in ex- 
change for their frankincense, pearls, silks, &c. &c. 
1.500,000 sterling was about the annualsum paid away 
in gold, in the time of Pliny, by the Romans for the 
merchandise of the East. If the European mines 

ielded no more than they do at present, this would 
a heavy drain upon the conquerors of the world. 
During the middle ages, bullion continued to be the 
most advantageous article of export to the East, though 
there can be no doubt that Asia itself, at a very early 
period, produced gold in great abundance. The temple 
of Belus, at Babylon, if we may put any confidence 
in old historians, contained, in the palmy days of the 
Assyrian empire, treasures of gold to the amount of 
L.120,000,000 sterling ofour money. Ata much later 
period, when Alexander overran Asia, the quantities 
of gold and silver belonging to the kings whom he 
conquered, are stated to have been immense. Where 
the exact source of all this bullion lay, is difficult to 
discover. Most probably a great portion of it came 
from the eastern districts of Africa, for in those times 
no ship, as far as we know, had explored the western 
coasts of that continent, which subsequently became 
a resort for gold to Europeans, 

The discovery of the new world by Columbus opened 
up, among other things, a new and rich supply of the 
precious metals, and ever since, the greatest portion 
of the gold and silver used in Europe has been derived 
from America. The western coast of Africa, Asiatic 
Russia, and the mines of Germany, chiefly afford the 
remainder. Gold is found native in a variety of forms. 
It is procured both from the sands of rivers and from 
mines ; intermixed with loose earth, lodged in fissures 
of rocks, and bedded in hard stones; at the surface 
of the earth and at great depths; in dust, in grains 
like the seeds of apples, and sometimes, though rarely, 
in masses of considerable size. There was shown, 
many years ago, to the French Academy, one piece 
weighing four hundred and forty-eight ounces, and 
another piece is said to have been found in America, 
which weighed five hundred and twenty-eight ounces. 
How rarely masses of such size as these are discovered, 
may be conjectured from the circumstance that the 
largest piece in the British Museum weighs only fifteen 
pennyweights. In gold mines, the metal is generally 
found enveloped in earthy and stony matter of a mi- 
neral character, from which it is separated by washing, 
and careful examination of every particle. Five thou- 
sand pounds weight of the mineral earth seldom yield 
more than five or six ounces of gold. The metal 
with which gold is most commonly blended is silver, 
and it seldom enters, like other metals, into the state 
of ore. When gold is procured from the sand of 
rivers, as it chiefly isin Western Africa, the search for 
it is carried on in the same way as in the diamond 
rivers, The mud and sand which, in warm countries, 
the rivers carry down with them continually, is made 
to pass in its course through long tunnels, or boxes, 
which are ranged alongside of each other, and in each 
of which stands a person who sifts and searches the 
sands. In Brazil, where these operations are carried 
on by slaves, the establishments are generally on a 
large scale, and the revenue derived from is very 


t. 
oa is found in nature in greater abundance than 
gold, being, like the baser metals, wrought from deep- 
seated veins in the earth, The quantity of silver pro- 
duced in America is to that of gold as 46 to 1, and in 
Europe, as 40 to 1. 

From the amount of taxes which the kings of Spain 
and Portugal levied upon the produce of the gold and 
silver mines in their colonies, it would appear, at first 
sight, no difficult task to compute, from the govern- 
ment returns, the quantity of bullion annually yielded. 
But the amount was studiously concealed, and much 
metal, besides, escaped the tax altogether. For this 
reason it is difficult to institute a comparison between 
the present supply and that of former periods. The 
inquiries of Humboldt are those on which most reli- 
ance may be placed, from his well-known accuracy and 
indefatigable talent for research, According to his 
conclusions, the supplies of the precious metals, de- 
rived from America, have been progressively on the 
increase every century, toa great amount. The yearly 
produce from 1600 to 1700, is estimated at sixteen 
millions of dollars ; from 1700 to 1750, at twenty-two 
and a half millions ; and from 1750 to 1803, at a little 
less than thirty-five millions. This is the annual 
quantity exported ; the total annual produce of the 

and silver mines of the new world, in 1803, is 
estimated by Humboldt at forty-three and a half mil- 

y far proportion of this enormous 
= of bullion, indeed considerably more than 
of it, was yielded by the mines of Mexico or 


New Spain. Brazil, it is true, yielded alone four 
times as much gold as Mexico, but the magnificent 
silver mines in the latter country were so abundant 
in their produce as to make the result such as we have 
stated. Since the beginning of the present century, 
however, the proceeds of the American mines have 
y decreased ; those convulsions in the colonies, 
which terminated in their separation from the old 
countries, produced their usual effect in giving a tem- 
rary check to all commercial enterprise. It is to be 
ho » however, that ultimately these agitations will 
settle, and traffic be restored to its equilibrium. The 
quantity of bullion at present yielded in America is 
calculated at about one-half of its amount in 1800. 

The amount of gold and silver annually issued from 
the European mines of Hungary, Saxony, and others, 
and from the Russian mines in Northern Asia, is es- 
timated by Humboldt at L.1,000,000 sterling. This 
calculation was made at the beginning of the present 
century, since which period there has been a material 
decrease in the produce of the mines of Hungary and 
Saxony, while, on the contrary, those belonging to 
Russia have been progressively increasing in their 
proceeds ; so that the whole united issue from Europe 
and Russian Asia is now greater than in 1800, It is 
estimated at L.1,250,000 sterling. This added to the 
present American imports constitutes altogether about 
L.6,000,000 sterling, which is the annual quantity of 
the precious metals used in Europe at the present day. 

When we consider how durable the precious metals 
are, and that, upon the whole, but a limited quantity 
of them is applied either to the purposes of art or of 
the mint, it must strike us with wonder what has be- 
come of the mass of metal that has, century after cen- 
tury, been poured into the countries of Europe. The 
loss of British gold coins by abrasion is estimated to 
be only one part in 950, and that of silver at one part 
in 200. The quantity of both annually employed for 
ornamental purposes by the people of Great Britain, 
is rated, by an intelligent writer, at L.1,800,000. 
The abrasion of these articles may be rated at the 
same amount as that of the coinage. All this loss is 
exceedingly trifling, amounting only to a very small 
proportion of the bullion set afloat. Now, the natural 
conclusion upon the whole is, that, in the space of 
twenty years, there must be an immense increase of 

e precious metals existing in the country. Looking 
back for that period of years, the truth is found to be 
actually the reverse of this conclusion, It is admitted 
by the most accurate writers and observers, that there 
is fully less bullion in the countries of Europe, and 
the British islands also, than there was in 1816; 
Russia alone excepted. What makes the matter more 
strange with regard to Great Britain, is, that up till 
1819 great quantities of bullion were frequently ex- 
ported to the East by the East India Company, and, 
since that time, not a shilling. 

To what cause or causes can this apparent loss of 
gold and silver be owing? It is difficult to give an 
answer to this question in any way, and impossible to 
give one founded on actual calculation. Losses by 
fire and sea are certainly two of the chief causes, and 
to these may be added losses by burial in the ground 
in times of war. The latter cause does not apply to 
Britain, whose fields have long been unvisited by the 
foot of an enemy, but it is plain that it must operate 
strongly in those countries that are unfortunately 
made the theatres of war. Indeed, what can be more 
natural than for persons whose chief property consists 
in bullion, to hide it, without the knowledge of any 
one, in the earth, or other quarter least likely to be 
accidentally discovered ? If the person who thus con- 
ceals his property become a victim to the swords of the 
invaders, it is exceedingly improbable that the hidden 
treasure will ever fall again into the hands of man. 
These circumstances must often have occurred, and 
much bullion consequently lost for ever. 

The number of vessels annually wrecked is unfortu- 
nately very considerable, and doubtless no trifling 
amount of the precious metals will thus be irrecover- 
ably consigned to the great deep. But it seems to us 
that the main cause of the consumption of gold and 
silver is emigration. A foolish notion of the superior 
value of metallic money in foreign countries, induces 
emigrants to convert their all into bullion, at their de- 
parture from their native land. If a wreck befall the 
vessel which conveys them, the property is by this 
step almost inevitably lost ; and should the emigrants 
themselves escape with their lives, they are beggared 
by the misfortune, This would not have been the 
case had the money been in the form of a draft ; be- 
cause, even had the draft been lost with the vessel, its va- 
lue would have been easily recovered, ultimately, in the 
proper quarter. Such, besides, is the admirable way in 
which commercialand money transactions are managed 
now-a-days, and the high state of mercantile credit, 
that proper paper is equally available, in the colonies 
and many other countries, with gold. We may add, 
that in cases of shipwreck, where all on board perish 
and every thing is lost, if money, in the form of drafts, 
was in the ship, it may be recovered afterwards by the 
relations of the sufferers, but gold never. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, only regarded 
the comparative quantity of gold within these few 
years past. But if we go farther back, and consider 
that two thousand years ago, there existed, if we may 
believe historians, immense quantities of the precious 
metals in the ion of man, and that ever since 
the earth has continued to give forth unceasingly her 
inexhaustible treasures, we confess that our minds are 


not satisfied with any of the reasons assigned for their 
not having become much more common and abundant. 
Perhaps, however, the result is as well as it is; for it is 
plain, that had the opposite extreme been the case, a 
great portion of their utility would have been inevitably 
destroyed. Their rarity constitutes their value. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
CRUDEN. 

Hap the subject of our present memoir been a person 
of mean intellectual acquirements or of dubious cha- 
racter, we might have had some hesitation in present- 
ing his history, curious as it is, to the reader; but 
Alexander the Corrector, as he loved to designate 
himself, has left to the world so great and lasting a 
monument of his ability, research, and piety, as to 
entitle him justly to a place in our biographical co- 
lumns, independently of the interest that attaches to 
his life and adventures, of themselves, 

Alexander Cruden, the compiler of that most ela- 
borate and useful work, the Concordance to the Old 
and New Testament, was born in the year 1701, in 
the city of Aberdeen. He was the second son of a 
respectable merchant, whose circumstances were such, 
fortunately, as to enable him to confer a liberal edu- 
cation on his children. Alexander, accordingly, was 
placed at an early age in the grammar-school of his 
native place, which he passed with considerable credit 
to himself, and where he laid an excellent foundation 
of classical knowledge. On leaving school, he entered 
Marischal College, and commenced the usual routine 
of study, preparatory to the clerical office in the Scot- 
tish church. His collegiate life passed over without 
any thing remarkable ; but scarcely was it terminated, 
when his prospects were clouded by manifest symptoms 
of insanity, appearing in his manners and conduct. 
His friends attributed this misfortune to the bite of a 
mad dog, but Cruden’s subsequent life gave the strong- 
est reason to believe that the malady was inherent 
and constitutional. 

Whilst he was in this condition of mind, Alexander 
fell deeply in love with a young lady, a clergyman’s 
daughter, to whom he paid his addresses in form, 
Notwithstanding an immediate and decisive rejection, 
the ardour of his passion was such that he persevered 
in his attempts to visit her, and to attract her regards, 
until the young lady’s friends were obliged to relieve 
her from his suit, by applying to the civil power, and 
placing him for a time in custody. 

This unpleasant, and to him most distressing affair, 
was in all probability the cause of Cruden’s quitting 
Aberdeen ; shortly after, at least, we find that he de- 
parted for London. Here he fixed his residence in 
1722, at the age of twenty-one, and contrived to main- 
tain himself by giving instructions in the classics. 
Some years after, he went to the Isle of Man, with a 
view to the same employment, but does not appear to 
have found the sphere of action wide enough for him. 
In 1732, he again returned to the metropolis, and 
opened a small :bookseller’s shop, under the Royal 
Exchange. To — his time fully, and to add, 
we may suppose, to the scanty proceeds of his business, 
he engaged as corrector of the press to several printers ; 
an occupation which his accuracy, his punctuality, 
and the extent of his knowledge, qualified him admir- 
ably for fulfilling. 

Atout this time it was that he began a work, “ the 
execution of which,” says an able writer, “ must have 
been a special antidote to the pangs of disappointed 
love, or to any other mental uneasiness whatever, 
namely, a Concordance to the Old and New Testa- 
ment.” Most of our readers will probably be aware 
what a Concordance is, how vast the labour, and how 
indomitable the perseverance requisite for its execu- 
tion. To those who may not be acquainted with the 
nature of such a work, the words of Cotton on the 
subject may best explain it. “If any one,” says he, 
“remember that he hath heard or read this phrase 
in Scripture, ‘ He will cast all our sins into the depths 
of the sea,’ and desireth to find it for his future comfort, 
let him take a Concordance, and search for the words 
sea, or depths, or sins, and at Micah, ch. vii. v. 19, he 
shall meet with what he seeks for.” To the composi- 
tions of the divine, or to any work illustrated by Scrip- 
ture texts, the performance of Cruden, it is plain, 
would be an incalculable facilitation of labour. 

The publication of this great work was an era in the 
life of Alexander, and was accompanied in some re- 
spects by unfortunate results. The work was dedi- 
cated to Queen Caroline, and the author, not without 
reasonable grounds, expected some notice of the dedi- 
cation, in the shape of a handsome gratuity. Her 
majesty died, however, a few days after the presenta- 
tion of the book to her, and thus fell to the ground the 
hopes of poor Cruden. As it was perfectly legitimate 
in those days for an author to look for that remune- 
ration from a patron, which the want of any general 
taste for reading prevented him from receiving at the 
hands of the public, this disappointment may have 
had some effect in bringing on a recurrence of Alex- 
ander’s mental malady, and in this it would gen | 
be assisted by the cessation from arduous labour whi 
ensued on the completion of the Concordance. What- 
ever might be the true cause, he became so violently 
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affected, that his friends found it necessary to confine 
him in a private madhouse at Bethnal Green, From 
this place he contrived to make his escape, and though 
a species of court endeavoured to restore him to his 
place of confinement, he not only succeeded in main- 
taining in his own person the liberty of the subject, 
but put a stop, he himself tells us, to the sittings of 
that bench for ever; a to use his own words, 
as the great Oliver Crom dissolved the House of 
Commons, His malady, upon the whole, seems to 
have been rather an extreme whimsicality of mind, 
than actual lunacy, as the following portentous title of 
@ pamphlet whieh he published at this period will 
amply show :—‘ The London Citizen (himself) exceed- 
ingly injured ; giving an Account of his Adventures 
during the time of his severe and long Campaign at 
Bethnal Green, for nine weeks and six days, the Citi- 
zen being sent thither, in March 1738, by Robert 
Wightman, a notoriously conceited and whimsical 
man, where he was chained, handcuffed, straitwais- 
coated, and imprisoned; and he would probably have 
been continued and died under his confinement, had 
he not most providentially made his escape, by cutting 
with a knife the bedstead to which he was chained. 
‘With a History of Wightman’s Blind Bench, which 
‘was a sort of court that met in Wightman’s room at 
the Rose and Crown in the Poultry, and unaccount- 
ably pretended to pass decrees in relation to the London 
Citizen ; particularly this blundering and illegal Blind 
‘Bench decreed that the London Citizen should be re- 
moved from Bethnal Green to Bethlehem Hospital, 
‘the audacious men thinking by that means to screen 
Wightman and the criminals from punishment for 
confining the Citizen : but Providence frustrated their 
designs.” 


lecture in the hall of the Marischal College. But he 
made still less impression on the gownsmen of hig 
native city than he had done on those of Oxford. In. 
deed, to speak the truth, he met only with ridicule, 
instead of respect and attention ; a circumstance that 
oe him-very much. To one of those who quizzed 
im, a conceited young divine, he made a severe prac. 
tical retort, by presenting him with a little manual for 
his edification, entitled, “ The Mother’s 
dedicated to the Young and Ignorant.” 

Having remained in Aberdeen about a year, Cruden 
then returned to London, and died shortly afterwards, 
He had gone to bed in the evening in perfect health, 
and was found dead next morning in the attitude of 
prayer. He was possessed of considerable property at 
the period of his decease, which he had disposed of in 
various ways by will; founding, among other things, 
a small bursary or scholarship in his native college. 

We will conclude our notice of this extraordinary 
being with an extract from an able review, now before 
us, of his life and writings. ‘“ In the history of Alex- 
ander Cruden, we behold at once a striking instance 
of the infirmity of human nature, and of effi 
of a good education, and the early imbibing of virtuous 
principles, in alleviating the greatest calamities to 
which human nature is subject. For, notwithstanding 
the occasional alienation of his reason, the purity of 
his views, and the kindness of his feelings, rendered 
him unobnoxious to others, and cheerful and hap 
in himself. The habits of patient industry whi 
he had acquired in his _—_ no doubt tended to 
lengthen the intervals of his sanity, and enabled him, 
notwithstanding the whimsical nature of his designs, 
to contribute a respectable share to the general stock 
of knowledge, both in the useful occupation of a 
private tutor, and as an editor of the works of antiquity. 
Amoi the clergy of all denominations, his Concor- 
dance long been a standard work, and will, if we 
may say so of any human production, remain for ever 
— t of the piety and research of Alexander 


court favour, now turned his thoughts to a seat in 
Parliament. An election taking place in 1754, he de- 
clared himself a candidate, and on the polling day 
was put in nomination for the honour of representing 
the ~ of London. In the simplicity, or rather in 
the hallucination of his mind, he imagined that all his 
opponents would “regard his uncommon motives,” 
and withdraw from a contest with him, But he was 
obliged to demand a poll, in consequence of their not 
seeing his claims in strong light in which they _ 
peared to himself. In his appeal to the electors, 
asked them whether there were not just grounds to 
think that “‘he would be made an instrument of re- 
ligious reform to the city and nation,” and upon this 
plea he claimed their suffrages. He was treated with 
great good humour by every one, but obtained few 
votes, and soon retired from the field. Two things 
comforted the religious candidate very much on this 
defeat ; one of them was, the saying of a pious you! 
woman, Betty Young, who remarked that “this af- 
fair might be Tooked upon as only a forerunner of what 
was to come to pass.”” On which Cruden, with great 
artlessness, declares “‘ that he has sometimes thought 
that persons in low stations, if pious and prudent, 
think frequently more justly in many things than 
learned and ted persons.” 

The second consolation which the Corrector had 
under his defeat was, the issuing of another pamphlet, 
the title of which ran thus :—‘“‘ The Third Part of the 
Adventures of Alexander the Corrector; with an Ac- 
count of his application at St James’s Palace for the 
honour of Knighthood, and his conduct at Guildhall 
as a candidate for one of the representatives in Par- 
liament of this great metropolis. With an Account 
of his Law Adventures, while he acted the part of a 
counsellor, in the King’s Bench at Westminster Hall. 
To which is added, a History of his Love Adventures, 
with his letters, and a declaration of war sent to 
the amiable Mrs Whitaker, a lady of a shining cha- 
racter and great revenues, Interspersed with various 
Religious Reflections, showing the necessity of ap- 
pointing a Corrector of the People, or of taking some 
effectual measures for a speedy and thorough Refor- 
mation, London, 1755.” The contents of the pam- 
phlet are fully indicated by, and are every way ac- 
cordant with, this strange title. 

Some reports of the dissipation prevalent at the 
university of Oxford, induced Cruden to go, shortly 
after the election affair, to that ancient seat of learn- 
ing, with a view of acting in the capacity of corrector 
and reformer upon both pupils and professors. He 
frequented the public walk accordingly, and wherever 
he saw impropriety of dress, manners, or conduct, 
spoke boldly out to the parties concerned. But the 
contumely he met with soon wearied him of this task, 
and he shook off the dust of his feet against the con- 
tumacious city and her colleges. On his return to 
London, he engaged as censor of the press to Wood- 
fall, the printer of the celebrated Advertiser jour- 
nal, and he commenced also the revisal of his 
Concordance. A new edition of this work was pub- 
lished by him in 1762, with a dedication to the Earl of 
Halifax. Cruden conferred this honour on his lord- 
ship in consequence of some circumstances which place 
the Corrector in a highly meritorious light. A poor 
seaman, by name Richard Potter, was condemned to 
death on a charge of forging a brother sailor’s will. 
Cruden was present at the trial, and, from the bearing 
of the unfortunate culprit, perceived him to be very 
ignorant, and not at all sensible of the heinous nature 
of his offence. Alexander visited him in jail, minis- 
tered unto him, and made him humbly penitent for 
his crime. Nor did our hero’s benevolence stop here. 
He applied for a pardon, and, through the interposi- 
tion of Lord Halifax, was successful in his endeavours. 
This made him ever after regard that nobleman with 
affection and respect. 

The evils which Cruden saw in the condition and 
management of Newgate at this period, led to a series 
of benevolent attentions and exertions on his part in 
favour of its wretched i which exhibit his cha- 
racter in the most pleasing light. He distributed the 
Scriptures and religious works to them, he read fre- 
) amy, them portions that applied to their situa- 
tions, he prayed with them, and, in fine, did all that 
an individual could do to improve their condition, both 

ritual and temporal, That this was in no sense of 

word a light task, those who know the state of our 
places of confinement at that period will be perfectly 
aware. The patience and benevolence of this eccentric 
and extraordinary man were equal, however, to any 
duty, whatever its difficulty might be. 

Cruden was a devotedly loyal subject of the House 
of Hanover. He evinced this on the publication of | q 
Wilkes’s celebrated No. 45 of the North Briton, by 
writing a spirited reply. At that time it was 4 matter 
of danger in London to hold different opinions from 


This pompous title tells the whole story of his griev- 
ances, and certainly the court which he so solemnly 
denounces must have been a very extraordinary one, 
as our readers will be inclined to think, on perusing 
his own account of his Cromwell-like dissolution of it. 
The Corrector (a name which Cruden assumed in re- 
ference to his office of corrector of the press, and as a 
reformer of public morals) understanding the “ Blind 
Bench to be assembled, went thither, and attacked 
their cloudy heads with great resolution and undaunted 
courage. The Corrector said that they had no busi- 
ness with him or his affairs; and they were a set of 
asses, a company of blockheads, and a bench of blind 

ices. He addressed himself particularly to Dr 
onro senior, their chairman, and desired him to mind 
his own business, for that with him he had no concern ; 
which Monro forthwith obeyed, and left the room, 
From that time the Blind Bench was entirely dissolved, 
for the other judges soon after followed Monro’s ex- 
ample, and never ascended the bench any more.”” Not 
content with this triumphant consignment of the Blind 
Bench to the fate of the Long Parliament, the Corrector 
brought an action of damages against its chief mem- 
bers, Monro and Wightman, This trial took place 
on the 23d of July 1739, and terminated in a verdict 
for the defendants. Indeed, we are much inclined to 
suspect that the whole affair of the Blind Bench had 
been a finesse, and perhaps a well-meant one, on 
the part of Cruden’s friends, to get him to submit to 
that confinement which they deemed necessary for his 
welfare. 

He now resumed his occupation of corrector to the 

, and edited, besides, several classic authors, with 
dgmentand ability. Up tillthe year 1753, this state 
of serenity and usefulness continued, but at that time 
his infirmity again broke out. He had taken it into 
his head to on te addresses to a rich widow lady, 
whom he calls Whitaker, and this object he pursued 
with the same persevering and troublesome importu- 
nity which he manifested on a former occasion of the 
same kind. Having obtained one day admission to 
the lady’s house, he admonished the steward to behave 
well,“ for he ought to reverence the rising sun.” The 
steward appears to have humoured the visitor some- 
what, for, according to Cruden, the man took him 
round the mansion and gardens, and exhibiting their 
beauty and extent, said to our Corrector, “are you 
not an ambitious man that would have all this?” “ It 
is not ambition of riches,” was the ready answer, “ but 
only usefulness that the Corrector aimsat.” Finding 
that the lady would neither see him nor receive his 
letters, Alexander issued what he called a declaration 
of war againsther, “ It was written,” said he, “ with 
red ink, but there was nothing bloody about it but 
the colour.” It was in truth only a rambling sort 
of love letter. His state of mind now became gradu- 
ally more and more unsettled, till his friends once 
more found it necessary to place him in a private asy- 
lum. On his liberation, he again commenced a suit 
at law against those who had been parties to his im- 
prisonment, but owing as he said, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his , the verdict was in favour of his 
adversaries. The lawyers whom he engaged did in 
reality give up his cause, but it was only on finding 
it untenable. Having attempted to procure a new 
and failed, he declared his intention to appeal 

to king in council, or to the House of Lords. 
But, on better reflection, the appeal was only made 
to the tribunal of public opinion, in the form of 
another pamphlet, styled “The Second Part of the 
Adventures of Alexander the Corrector.” This was 
considered by himself so convincing a representation 
of the injuries inflicted on him, that he resolved in 


THE COUNTESS OF AIRTH. 

Ar the back of the palace of Holyroodhouse, within 
a lane called Croftangry, is an old house which two 
hundred years ago was the residence of the Earl of 
Airth, a clever but unfortunate nobleman, who was 
deprived by Charles I. of his previous title of Earl 
of Menteith, along with the presidency of the privy 
council and other high offices, for having used the ex- 
pression, “that he had the reddest blood in Scotland ;” 
in which he alluded to his descent from a son of Robert 
II., then suspected (erroneously) to have been older 
than the son from whom his majesty was descended. 

This nobleman, like many both better and worse 
men, was afflicted with a bad wife ;* respecting whom 
he has left a most amusing paper, from which we shall 
make the following apposite extract, being the third 
= in the list 

is woefull wyse wife of myne made uty 

tioune to me that she conceived it not honourabill for 
me to pay rent for ane house, as I did then for a little 
house I duelled in, besyde the church-yaird, pertain- 
ing to one Ridderfoord, who hade it in heretage ; bot 
that I should rather buy ane house heretablie ; which 
foolish desyre of that wicked woman’s I refuised, and 
toulde her that I knew not how long I should stay at 
Edinburch, and would not give my money to buy ane 
hous thair. Bot she replyed, that it would serve for 
ane house for my lands of Kinpount; which foolish 
answer of that wicked woman’s showd her vanitie, and 
the great desyre she had to stay still in Edinburch; 
for the like was never heard, that the house standeth 
seven myles from the lands, Kinpount being sevin 
myles from Edinburch, Alway, ther being some things 
between the Earl of Linlithgow and me, he did offer 
to sell tome his hous, which he hade at the back 
of the Abbay of Halliroodhous, which sumtyme [for- 
merly] belonged to the Lord Elphinstoune. The E. 
of Linlithgow and I, for the pryce of the hous, yairds, 
and grass yairds, at the pryce of eight thousand fyve 
hundreth merks, did agrie, and he disposed of them to 
me. And it was no ill pennieworth; for it was worth 
the money, hade my le wyfe conteined herself so; 
bot shee thocht the house too little for my famili 
though it was large aneugh. It is to be rema 
also, that so soone as I removed from the little hous 
I dwelt in besyde the church-yaird, and came to re- 
maine in the hous I bocht from the E. of Linlithgow, 
at the back of the Abbay, that fals knave Traquair 
did instant come to reside in the litle house wherein 


from the Earle cf Lin- 
ont, So that in truth, that hous, and the gar- 


; , _in | This was not a very dignified service to the cause, | 20,000. But after all this, when I wes to remove from 
to present it to the king. In his prosecution | yet a most one to the y who executed it. 7 
this scheme, he appears to have given no small| In 1769, 


® Agnes, daughter of Patrick Lord Gray., 
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duelt befor, pretending that it wes to be neire the 
punsell of staite, which did sitt in the Abbay; bot it 
es for ane uther end, that the villaine micht wirk 
is ends against me. And, presentlie efter this, I 
ente up to London ; and I wes no sooner gone, bot 
} y wyfe sett to werke all sorte of tradesmen, such as 
uarriers, maissons, sklaitters, vrights, smiths, glasiers, 
ainters, and plaisterers; and I may say treulie, that 
he money which she bestowed upon hir pe Ty | 
. f that hous and gardens, wes twyse so much as 
/ Wilkes; but, fearless in support of his principles, the 
Corrector exposed himself to hazard in a most charac- 
: teristic way. In his walks about orton he carried ; 
with him a large sponge, and industri obliterated | wyfe bestowed upon it, stoode me in above 25,000 
the odious No. 45 wherever it met his eye on the walls. | merks Scott money, bot I will only set doun heir 
: 
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Edinburch, I disponed to my son James, heretablie, 
that hous, gardens, and orchards, and grass yairds ; 
and, within two years efter, or therby, that house 
took fyre accedintallie (as I conceave), and wes to- 
tallie burned, as it standeth now; and so became of 
everie thing that the unhappie woman, my wyfe, laid 
hir hand to. Bot this is nothing to. that which will 
follow heirefter,” and so forth. 

The reader will probably think that there is only 
one particular wanting in this narrative to render it 
the most amusing of the kind ever presented; and 
that we shall supply from an old a jest :— 

A. Good-morning, good fellow.—B. I’m nota goed 
fellow; I’m a new married man.—A, Oh man, that’s 

de !—B. Not sae gude as ye trow.—A. What 

n, lad ?—B. I’ve gotten an ill-willy wife.—A. Oh 
man, that’s bad!—B. Not sae bad as ye trow.—A. 
What then, lad ?—B. She brought mea gude tocher 
and a well-plenished house.—A. Oh man, that’s gude! 
—B. Not sae gude as ye trow.—A. What then, lad ? 
—B. The house took a-fire, and brunt baith house 
and plenishing and gear.—A. Oh man, that’s bad !— 
B. Not sae bad as ye trow.—A. What then, lad ?— 
B. The ill-willy wife was burnt in the middle o’t ! 

To quote another of “ my wyf and hir wyse actes,” 
namely, the second in roll: —‘“ I being ane 
other tyme at London, the Earle of Galloway made 
ane propositione to my prudent wyfe, of ane marri 
to his eldest son the Lord Garlies to my second daugh- 
ter, Margaret; which shee presentlie did give ear 
unto, without farther advysment, and contracted and 
maried them before I returned from London, * * * 
Now, I pray, consider how unfitting ane match this 
wes for me. First, my father and Earl of Gallo- 
‘way were cousin-germans ; and then our estate lying 
at so greate ane distance the one frome the uther ; and 
Iam sure I might have maried thrie of my daughters 
to thrie barouns lying besyd me, with that portion I 
gave to Galloway, any one of which would have been 
more usfull to me than the Earl of Galloway. They 
had children, bot they all dyed ; so that money was as 
much lost to me as if I had castin it in the sea,” 

It appears that the unfortunate earl afterwards dis- 
posed of his house at the Abbey to his majesty, but 
never received the payment. He died in great em- 
barrassment, and was succeeded by his grandson, who 
also died in impoverished circumstances (1694), and 
was the last inheritor of the titles Airth and Men- 
teith. The last earl, po at one time obliged to re- 
tire to the neg | of Holyrood for protection against 
his creditors, applied to his kinsman and vassal, 
Malise Graham at Glaschoil, on the southern shore 
of Loch Katrine, for such a supply of money, or such 
security, as might relieve him, “ Faithful to the call 
of his liege lord, Malise instantly quitted his home, 
dressed like a plain Highlander of those days, travel- 
ling alone and on foot. Arriving at the earl’s lodg- 
ings, he knocked for admittance, when a well-dressed 
person opening the door, and commiserating his ap- 

t poverty, tendered him a small piece of money. 
alise was in the act of thankfully receiving it, when 
his master advancing, perceived him, and chid him 
for doing a thing, which, done by his pecuniary friend, 
might tend to shake his credit more than ever. The 
Highlander, making his appropriate obeisance, but 
with the utmost nonchalance, took from his bosom a 
apr and handing it to his lordship, addressed him 
the following words in Gaelic :—‘ Here, my lord, 
see and clear your way with that. As for the gentle- 
man who had the generosity to hand me the halfpenny, 
I would have had no objection to accept of every half- 
penny he had.’ The story declares, that his lord- 
ship’s necessity was completely relieved, and that he 
instantly returned with his faithful vassal to his castle 
in the Loch of Menteith.” 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN SUMMER. 
Iw a former article, entitled Practical Observations on 
Bees (No. 219), we adverted shortly to the manage- 
ment of bees during the spring months, and we would 
now, by way of continuation, make a few observations 
on their management during the rest of the season. 

In May, when the number of bees in a hive comes 
to be pretty numerous, the consumption of honey 
within is much greater than in any of the preceding 
months, and, consequently, should cold, misty, or 
cloudy weather occur, it will be very prejudicial, es- 
pecially to light hives. But if the weather prove 
mild and serene, the bees will procure plenty of honey 
and farina in the fields, as the flowering plants now 
become plenteous. There is the furze, a very early 
flowering plant, which continues long in blossom, and 
yields abundance of farina; also the garden and wild 
mustard, the yellow gowan or wild daisy, and the 
hawthorn. Towards the latter end of May, there are 
the broom and the balmy plane-tree, both of which 
are extremely grateful to bees, and fruit-trees of va- 
rious descriptions. Then in June comes the white 
clover, a flower which bees very much resort to, and 
which yields the finest of honey—and numerous other 
plants and flowers, which wise nature lavishes with a 
prodigal hand on these industrious insects, furnishing 
them with abundance of provision during the different 
seasons of the year. 


The entries of the strong hives should now be con- 
siderably enlarged, both to allow the bees freedom to 
work, as well as to admit a sufficient current of air. 

seldom commence swarming before June. From 
the various symptoms shown by bees before swarming, 
it is almost impossible to determine the particular day 
a hive will throw, although a person well skilled in 
bee-husbandry may form a tolerably correct idea of 
the time when a hive is about ready toswarm. The 
following may be mentioned as the symptoms generally 
shown :—When a hive is seen to water or sweat, it 
may be considered as a sure indication of the bees 
getting numerous, This water, which is the exhala- 
tions occasioned by the warmth within, may be ob- 
served in the morning upon the stool before the entry 
of the hive; but as the bees get more numerous, this 
water is dried up by the still greater increase of that 
heat. In such hives, when the bees get very crowded, 
and not yet wholly ‘pant to swarm, they come out 
and hang in large clusters on the front and about the 
entry of the hive. Accordingly, when this symptom 
is observed, they ought to be carefully watched every 
fine day, as a swarm may be e soon afterwards, 
should the weather hold favourable, There are some 
hives in which, instead of the bees hanging in clusters 
about the entry as above, they spread themselves on 
the stool for three or four days before swarming, and 
est bustling will be observed about the entry of the 

ive ; 


but if such hives do not swarm in the course of | The 


a week after this symptom is observed, they generally 
begin to cluster together, as in the former case, and 
continue perhaps in this way for several weeks before 
swarming. There are other hives, though compara- 
tively few in number, that swarm without the smallest 
previous a It may be further remarked, 
too, that, a short time before swarming, the drones 
generally make their appearance ; indeed, there seems 
to be a relation between. the laying of the eggs of 
males and the construction of royal cells, for the 
workers almost invariably commence the construction 
of the latter at the time that the female is laying the 
eggs that turn to drones. When any of the above 
symptoms are shown, therefore, it may be presumed 
that the bees are making preparations for swarming, 
and accordingly ought to be attentively watched every 
fine day throughout the whole of the swarming season, 
During the time a hive is swarming, the utmost 
silence ought to be observed, and the bees not inter- 
fered with, until they alight, and are fairly settled on 
some bush, when, if possible, let the swarm be imme- 
diately orm t to the ground, laid carefully on a sheet 
or other cloth, and a hive placed over it, resting its 
edges on two or three knobs of wood, so as to prevent 
the bees from being crushed, and to afford them suffi- 
cient space to go up into the hive. Then let the hive 
be well screened from the rays of the sun, and watched 
closely until the heat of the day is past; for some- 
times, after continuing a few hours on the bush, they 
take wing and fly to some place previously fixed upon. 
But if the bees be contented with their new habita- 
tion, they will fall to work immediately after they are 
wholly hived. In the evening, let the hive be removed 
wherever it is intended to be placed, and covered in 
the usual way. Before bees swarm a second or third 
time, they do not hang out in clusters about the entry 
of the hive, or spread themselves on the stool as before 
first swarming, but come off without any ceremony, 
and in weather which is by no means favourable. 
Yet the signs which late swarms show are much 
more certain than those observed before first swarm- 
ing. By listening attentively in the evening at a hive 
about eight, ten, or twelve days after the first swarm 
has gone off, peculiar sounds will be heard, which are 
a sure indication of there being a second swarm in the 
course of two or three days afterwards. These sounds, 
which are emitted by the young queens, are various— 
sometimes harsh, sometimes shrill, and become more 
audible as they acquire s' h; for the first night 
they are heard, they are less frequent and not so loud 
as the night previous to swarming. When two hives 
in an apiary sets to swarm at the same time, they 
will run every hagard of uniting together; and as 
it is impossible to prevent a junction in such cir- 
cumstances, let the bees, as soon as they alight on any 
bush, be divided in the best ible manner, and let 
each division be laid on a cloth, and carried in opposite 
directions a good distance from the spot they alighted 
on, and a hive placed over each, covering them pretty 
closely. If the operator be fortunate h to have 
had a queen in each division, all will be well, and the 
bees will remain perfectly quiet and contented. But 
if in one of those divisions there be no queen, it will 
soon become evident from the bees appearing in a 
confused and agitated state, running up and down the 
hive. As soon as this is observed, therefore, shut it 
up quite close, and let the other division be searched, 
and one of the queens taken from it, and presented to 
the division in the disordered state, and the bees will 
soon be rendered quite contented, and they will be ob- 
served shortly afterwards to commence work, as if 
nothing had happened them. But as this process is 
sometimes attended with no little perseverance and 
trouble, in procuring the queen out of such a mass of 
bees, it t not to be attempted but by a person 
thoroughly experienced in bee-husbandry, If a hive 
do not swarm before the latter week of July, it ought 
to get an eke or addition put under, so asthe bees may 
thereby have sufficient room. 
In the month of August, when the flowers in early 
i become scarce, it would be advisable to bee- 
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masters to remove their light hives, if the distance be. 
not great, to situations w. the heath is abun 
where, if the weather be favourable, the bees will, 
continue working during the whole of the month of\ 
August, and most part of September. The bee-master. 
will reap considerable advantage by adverting to this: 
plan, especially with those hives which, from. the late-, 
ness or smallness of the swarm, or from the awk ward-. 
ness of the season, have been unable to collect a 
sufficient quantity of honey to enable them to outstand 
the winter; for such hives, if left without removing 
them, would be unprofitable either for taking or keep= 
ing as stock-hives. September is the time of general’ 
deprivation of honey throughout the greater part of 
the country, but of course much depends upon the situa 
tion, and the earliness or lateness of the season. The 
bee-master will, at this season, be taking a walk to 
his apiary, to examine into the state of his hives—to: 
single out those which he intends to take, and those 
he intends to preserve as stock-hives. In choosing 
out his stock-hives, let two principal objects be kept 
in view, namely, plenty of bees and honey—those 
which at least weigh thirty pounds (or if heavier, so 
much the better), and are full of combs. These are 
the essential points to which he ought to.attend—pre- 
ferring also those hives under three years to those of 
older standing, as the younger and fresher the combs 
are, the more healthy and flourishing will be the hive. 
common practice of taking honey in this courtry. 
is by destroying all the bees, but it is of course a most 
cruel and barbarous custom—a custom which is still 
practised by most of bee-masters, who never consider 
that the bees can be otherwise dealt with. In taking 
the honey, then, from any hive, let it be turned up, 
and laid on any place where it can conveniently rest ; 
place any hive intended to be kept as a stock-hive 
upon it, wrapping a cloth round the interstices, so as 
to prevent the bees from escaping from between the 
hives. Then knock with both hands upon the under 
hive, chiefly upon the sides, where the combs are 
fixed, but so as not to injure them, and continue knock- 
ing in this way for the space of twenty miautes or 
half an hour, when it may be presumed the bees will 
have almost all ascended. Then take off the upper 
hive, and place it on the stool; and if any bees still 
remain in the other, they can easily be dislodged. 
Another method of uniting hives, is to rap all the 
bees in the same way as above directed, first into an 
empty hive, and then unite the bees to the one in- 
tended. The only difference, by following this latter 
course, is, that the queen, if thought necessary, cam 
be taken from the bees while in the empty hive, before 
uniting them to the other—for the reason, that two 
queens are not allowed to exist in one community— 
yet it very rarely happens, in an engagement betwixt 
two queens, that both are killed, so that little danger 
will arise on that score, When two hives are thus 
united, the bees sometimes fight a little, but seldom 
are many killed on either side, The bee-master, by: 
thus uniting the bees of those hives he intends taking 
the honey from, to those he intends keeping as stock- 
hives, will be considerably profited, especially if the 
stock-hive be well provided with honey ; as the bees, 
being numerous, the hive will be enabled to outstand 
the severity of the winter much better, and be well 
plenished with bees in the spring. If the bee-master 
intend to keep any of his hives that have swarmed 
during the season as stocks, this plan of uniting is par- 
ticularly recommended, as these have fewer bees than 
others ; and, by being reinforced, will be rendered as 
good as any in his apiary. 

When the working season is over, and the flowers 
in the neighbourhood getting scarce, let the entries of 
the hives be narrowed, as they are apt to be infested 
by wasps, and robbers of their own species, Any one 
who intends commencing bee-husbandry, should fur- 
nish himself with hives in September, when they are 
generally procured at the cheapest rate, purchasing 
those which have the before-mentioned requisites— 
plenty of bees and honey—and the younger the better; 
and let his apiary be in such a situation as to have a 
southerly exposure, and least exposed to wind, as it 
interrupts the labours of the bees, and prevents them 
from working with that alacrity which they would 
otherwise do, if placed in a quiet situation. With 
these advantages, bees will unquestionably thrive 
much better. If the bee-master intend to preserve 
any of his light hives, they ought at this season to be 
reinforced with such a quantity of honey as is pre- 
sumed they are deficient, so that they may run no 
hazard of perishing by famine during the winter. 
The best method of supplying bees with honey, is to 
place an eke under the hive, with the requisite quan- 
tity of honeycomb—which can be easily obtained at 
this season of eek pen on sticks put through 
the eke, and p' in such a position that the bees 
may have access to the honey on all sides. Towards 
the latter end of September, let those which are in- 
tended to be kept as stocks be well covered, the skirts 
of the hives plastered, and let each hive have a narrow 
entry, so that not more than two bees can have access 
atatime. It is of the utmost importance that hives 
be kept dry and warm at all seasons, but more espe- 
cially in winter. Bees should on no account be dis« 
turbed in cold weather, except for some unavoidable 
reason ; for when they come out in such weather, they 
are apt to alight upon the ground, and the cold takes 
ingly soon e bee-master, after thus preparing 
his Lives the winter, will find little more attens 
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tion requisite during that season. When the frost, 
however, is severe, or snow lying upon the ground, 
bees should be prevented from coming out of the hive 
(as was formerly directed), by fixing in the entry of 
the hive perforated lead, as it is very destructive to 
bees, when tempted by the influence of the sun, to 
quit their hives in such weather, which they are very 
apt to do when long confined. 


THE GOOD FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN, 

He talked to his boys of the beauties of nature that surrounded 
them, and showed them in what a wonderful variety of ways 
beauty is a source of pleasure. He bade them listen to the songs 
of the birds, to the fall of the waters, to the thousand sounds of 
the earth and air—teaching them how each added something to 
the great account of living happiness. When the wind blew in 
their faces, or the sun shone on their foreheads, or the frost bit 
the end of their fingers, he told them how each administered to 
man’s enjoyment. If the air was fragrant with the flowers of 
aon, or the sweet hay of summer, he explained to them how 

organs of smell were made subservient to the same great end ; 
and as they looked upon the different tribes of busy creatures 
partaking of the various food presented to them by their Maker’s 
munificence, he pointed out how numcrous their pleasures; how 
perpetually renewed, how marvellously provided for, how infi- 
nitely spread ; ‘‘ See,” said he, ‘* the great purpose of Providence ; 
the general kesson of creation—happiness.” 

Time (said he) is the material out of which pleasure is made ; 
and he who makes most pleasures out of it, is the man who em- 
ploys it best. And Edith said, ‘‘ I fancy I understand you, papa. 
Nobody can be happy unless he is pleased at something, but it is 
not every pleasure that makes happiness.” ‘‘ That is my mean- 
ing, love. Happiness is made up of pleasures; but the best of 
pleasures are those which do not bring any pains after them. It 
would be a bad bargain if you were to borrow a penny to-day, and 
have to pay a shilling to-morrow for the loan of it. Yet that is 
exactly what people do who never think of the consequences of a 
pleasure. Do you recollect, when you were a little girl, how you 
ate the twelfth-cake in excess, and how you suffered for it, and 
took disagreeable medicine, and felt so wretched, and made us all 
60 uncomfortable about you? When you ate the cake, it was the 

yworth of pleasure, for which you were obliged to pay a shil- 
's worth of pain.”—Bowring’s Minor Morals. 


TREATMENT OF THE DEAD AT FRANKFORT. 

Fither the company by whom this noble work [the burial- 
ground] has been projected, or the constituted authorities of the 
city—it matters not which—have taken upon themselves the en- 
tire charge of all interments, and the regulation of all the melan- 
choly business connected with the performance of the last offices 
for the dead. When a citizen expires, notice is given by the family 
in the proper quarter: from that moment, every attendance be- 
comes a public instead of a private duty ; and all is performed with 
that undeviating propriety and exactitude, which can be insured 
only by the systematic operation of the law. The body is imme- 
diately removed to a building erected within the gates of the ce- 
metery, where it is watched in such a manner that the slightest 
indication of returning animation could be instantly perceived ; 
and should such a circumstance occur, every contrivance that 
science has discovered, or art imagined, to assist resuscitation, is 
at hand to foster it. In a house, also within the gates of the ce- 
metery, a physician resides, to direct the application of the means 
employed, and to watch their result. The interment which fol- 
lows, when every hope of the return of life has passed, is per- 
formed with all the reverence and solemnity which the feelings 
of the surviving friends can desire ; and the expense is fixed at a 
sum never exceeding five pounds sterling, but often falling below 
it. Not only does this admirable regulation insure to all the so- 
lemn performance of a sacred rite, but the last clinging tender- 
ness of human love to the object it has lost, is not made, as else- 
where, to watch, with sickening agony, the hideous approach of 
the moment that is to part them for ever; nor is it permitted to 
drain the purse of the poor reckless mourner, who, at such a mo- 
ment, will rather forget his duty to the living, than omit even 
the shadow of respect for the dead. I doubt whether the costliest 
ceremonial that ever was devised for the interment of the most 
henoured relics, could produce an effect of so much solemn dig- 
nity, as this civic care for the dead.—Belgium and Western Ger- 
many in 1833, by Mrs Trollope. 


MERCY TO ANIMALS, 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; not from want of 
courage, where just occasions presented, or called it forth. I know 
no man under whose arm I would sooner have taken shelter ; 
nor did this arise from any insensibility or obtuseness of his intel- 
lectual parts: he was of a peaceful, placid nature—no jarring ele- 
mient in it; all was mixed up so kindly within him. My uncle 
‘Toby had scarce a heart to retaliate on a fiy: Go—says he, one 
day at dinner, to an overgrown one which had buzzed about his 
nose, and tormented him most cruelly all dinner-time, and which, 
after infinite attempts, he had canght at last, as it flew by him— 
I'll not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and 
going across the room, with the fly in his hand; I'll not hurt a 
hair of thy head. Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and opening 
his hand, as he spoke, to let it escape. Go, poor wretch, get thee 
gone; why should I hurt thee? This world, surely, is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me.—Slerne. 


THE TARTAR OF THE TEETH. 
It is said to have been lately ascertained, by microscopic exa- 
mination, that the tartar or crust upon teeth is produced in the 
same manner as coral, by animalcule resembling the Madrepora 
soulata. After the tartar, which, like coral, is a mere nidus, ad- 
heres firmly to the teeth, the animalcule, by insinuating them- 
selves between the teeth and the gum, occasion disease to both ; 
but the secretion from them is often so offensive as to contami- 
nate the breath. M. La Beaume has made numerous experiments 
with different mineral, vegetable, and animal acids, and with 
alcohol, to ascertain their effects on the animalculz, and on their 
habitation ; and it is a curious fact, that of all the articles he has 
employed, the true vinegar acid (not the pyroligneous acid which 
is now generally sold for it) almost instantaneously killed the 
anime!cule, and acted powerfully to d pose the ti 
so that they were easily removed by a brush. The more powerful 
acids, in the same state of dilution, and alcohol, seemed to have 
little effect on the animalcula. In order to destroy the animal- 
cule and their eggs, and to decompose the production which pro- 
tects them, M. La Beaume recommends the teeth to be brushed 
every morning with the vinegar acid (acidiem aceticum verum) di- 
luted with rose-water, and immediately afterwards to make use 
of the powdered areca nut charcoal, and the tincture of rhatany. 
The use of the diluted acetic acid every morning will, in the 
course of a few days, entirely remove the tartar, and the regular 
employment of the areca ch 1 and tincture of rhatany every, 
or every other, morning, will effectually prevent the generation 
of the animalcule; but if there be a strong disposition to their 
production, he advises the diluted acetic acid to be used once 
a-week. Dentists, in general, oppose the use of an acid, on the 
supposition that it is capable of decomposing the enamel. ‘‘ This 
opposition (observes Dr Good) arises from an ignorance of the 
gradations of chemical affinities ;” all of them, however, very 
freely use the most potent 1 acids to facilitate the 1 


—Gazette of Health. (Seeing the above paragraph in a newspaper 
lately, we made trial of the vinegar acid recommended, and with 
the best effect. The laboratory of any chemist will furnish it. 
Instead of areca nut charcoal, we use the common refined wood 
charcoal, which seems to have the same effect. A lavation of 
this kind should not be performed oftener than twice a-weck, 
the tooth-brush and plain tepid water being used all other times.) 


WALLACE’S SWORD. 

WRITTEN ON SEEING IT PRESERVED IN DUMBARTON CASTLE. 

Is this the sword of Wallace wight, 

Of Ellerslie’s undaunted knight ? 

Is this the blade, of metal true, 

Proud England’s lord could ne’er subdue ? 

The chosen well-tried burley brand, 

Which, in our chief's puissant hand, 

Spread banquets for the carrion crow, 

No matter who, if Scotland's foe— 

All sank alike beneath its blow. 

For ever sank—Scarce spared he one 

To tell the feats his arm had done. 

Bear witness, Forth ; thy winding stream 

Beheld its red revengeful gleam, 

When, like the angel of the Lord, 

He smote the tyrant’s trembling horde ; 

Ne’er was your darkly rolling flood 

So crimson’d with the hue of blood, 

As on the morn he overcame 

Redoubted Hugh De Cressinghame : 

Oh, Heaven! it was a glorious sight 

To see thee, like a meteor bright, 

Flash foremost in the fiery fight ; 

To see thy fated foemen flying, 

Their gory path the dead and dying ; 

To mark the carnage and dismay 

Thou wrought’st on Stirling’s wrathful day. 

For this thy martial memory, 

Relic renown’d, shall never die. 

What though his arm—the arm that sway’d 

Thee in thy might—hath long decay’d ; 

What though his parted limbs were placed 

On London's turrets, stain’d, disgraced ; 

Though on the wind his heart’s dear dust 

Was strewn to glut ambition’s lust ? 

Hlis spirit lives—his patriot deeds, 

Above the wrecks of crowns and creeds, 

Shall spread their garniture of fame, 

And bards unborn, with angel flame, 

Shall heap thy shrine till time expire, 

With all the honours of the lyre. 


PREDILECTION FOR ONE AUTHOR, 

It is remarkable that every great writer appears to have a pre- 
dilection for some favourite author. Demosthenes felt such de- 
light in the history of Thucydides, that to obtain a familiar and 
perfect mastery of his style, he recopied his history eight times ; 
while Brutus not only was constantly perusing Polybius, even 
amidst the most busy periods of his life, but was avridging a copy 
of that author on the last awful night of his existence, when on 
the following day he was to try his fate against Antony and Oc- 
tavius. Selim Il. had the Commentaries of Cesar translated for 
his use ; and it is recorded that his military ardour was heightened 
by the perusal. We are told that Scipio Africanus was made a 
hero by the writings of Xenoph When Cl was cm- 
ployed in writing his history, he was in a constant study of Livy 
and Tacitus, to acquire the full and flowing style of the one, and 
the portrait-painting of the other: he records this circumstance 
ina letter. Voltaire had usually on his table the Athalie of Ra- 
cine, and the Petit Caréme of Masillon ; the tragedies of the one 
were the finest model of French verse, the sermons of the other 
of French prose.—D’ Isracli’s Curiositics of Literature. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH NATIONALITY. 

The following amusing instance of the nationality of the Trish 
and Scotch is mentioned by Mrs Lee, late Mrs Bowdich, in her 
recent publication—Stories of Strange Lands. The Moors of 
Western Africa have an implacable hatred of Europeans or Chris- 
tians, whom they consider a grasping overreaching race, in con- 
sequence of their taking possession of India, and a belief that they 
are lying in wait to seize upon the whole of Africa on similar pre- 
tences. From this and other causes, they detest the missionaries 
sent into their country, and are on the alert to circumvent them. 
os officers of the mission to Ashantee were on the point of 
falling’victims to their jealousy, and they were actually led out 
to execution ; but the king, having received information of their 
maneceuvres, sent his guards to their rescue. A friendly but mys- 
terious voice warned Mr Bowdich of their danger on the previous 
evening, and he immediately went to an adjoining room to in- 
form his comrades; one was a Scotchman, and the other an Irish- 
man, and he found them in very warm discussion. Interrupting 
them, however, he imparted the news he had received: for a 
moment they were silent, but the Irishman suddenly exclaimed, 
* Lhope not; but what do you think that fellow H n says? 
He declares that all our Irish melodies are stolen from the Scotch.” 
This national recurrence to their debate was followed by a rejoin- 
der from his antagonist ; and in neither did it proceed from a cul- 
pable indifference to their impending fate: it was the impulse of 
two fearless spirits, who esteemed self as nothing when compared 
to the honour of their respective countries ; and Mr Bowdich was 
obliged to use many entreaties before he could make them calm 
enough to consider the means of escaping the danger.” 


COURSING,. 

Happy the country in which the fleetness of a horse, the ma- 
nagement of a kennel, and the death of a fox, are such important 
affairs, that they absorb in a great part the time and thoughts of 
men who have all possible means to make a better use of one and 
the other. England is that country. After horse-racing, to which 
considerable sums are devoted, comes coursing, the relative ex- 
pense of which is not less, and which extends the mania of betting 
to the lower classes of society. At Newmarket, both amusements 
alternately engage the leisure of men of rank and fortune. Else- 
where, coursing is the favourite amusement of rich people—of 
country squires in easy circumstances. On the appointed day, 
the dogs are led to the coursing ground. Such as should run to- 
gether are coupled. These arrangements being made, and the 
bets settled, the sportsmen range themselves near each other, 
and walk behind a man on foot, who holds in leash two grey- 
hounds, and who lets them loose upon the first hare which is seen 
to spring. The sportsmen follow without being stopped either by 
tillage ground, hedges, or ditches, of none of which do they make 
any account. At length they arrive at the taking of the hare. 
Two other dogs are substituted for the first; and the sport is con- 
tinued in the same manner, till the end of the chase. The prize 
is adjudged, not to the dog which takes the hare, but tothe dog who, 
having passed her oftenest, is therefore considered the swiftest. 
Judgment is pronounced by a judge not belonging to the county, but 
sent by the Greyhound Club, and who is paid very dearly by the 
betters. In order to preserve the strength and speed of the grey- 
hounds, they are almost exclusively fed with a species of mutton 
broth ; and as the humid, cold, and variable temperature of the cli- 
mate, might exercise a pernicious influence, they are wrapped in 
clothing appropriate to the season. Their beds consist of woollen 


cushions, and they travel in carriages. Lukewarm baths await 
them on their return from the chase, and relieve them from its 
fatigues. This coursing of greyhounds is adopted less with a view 
to the pleasures of the chase, than to minister to the rage for 
betting. It is a means of risking large sums, an amusement 
which, independently of the loss of bets, entails other very con- 
siderable expenses. The pay of the keepers must be added to the 
cost of the dogs’ food. Besides the pay of the judge, as it would 
be unb ing to separate without a dinner, the bill of the 
innkeeper contributes to swell out the already very large sums 
which this species of pleasure entails upon those who have in- 
dulged in it. The fortunate betters rejoice ; they who lose, dream 
of opportunities which may prove more favourable to them. 
Gamblers are the same in all countries.—Great Britain in 1433, 
by Baron d’ Haussez. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


The success which has attended the efforts of Messrs CHAMPERS 
in the business of Popular Instruction, has induced them to un- 
dertake the duty of supplying a series of Treatises and School 
Books, constructed according to the most advanced views of 
Education, both as a Science and an Art, and answering in its 
parts and ultimate general effect to the demands of the age. 

Their Course will, as far as possible, embody the code and 
materials of a complete Elementary Education, Physical, Moral, 
and Intellectual, according to the following views :— 

[Physical Education.] In order that man may possess a vigorous 
frame of body and its concomitant sound health, without which 
every species of moral and intellectual Lt is ped 
frustrated, he must be subjected from the moment of birth to such 
p of Ag t, and afterwards trained to such habits 
in food, exercise, cleanliness, and exposure to air, as have been 
ascertained to conduce to strength and health. 

(Moral Education.] For the sake of himself and socicty, he 
must be habituated, from the dawn of consciousness and feeling, 
to the regulation of the inferior sentiments of his nature, and 
gradually to the due exercise of the higher sentiments—justice, 
kindness, and truth, towards his fellow-beings, and vencration 
towards the objects of his religious faith. 


[Intellectual Education.) That he may be qualified for the ready 
acquisition of knowledge, and the performance of the duties and 
labours of life, he must be instructed in (1) Reading, at least in 
his own tongue, (2) Writing, (3) Arithmetic, and (4) Grammar 
and Composition. That he may enter life with a mind informed 
respecting that creation of which he is a part, and that society 
of which he is a member, and qualified as well as may be to per- 
form the part which will fall to his lot, he must be acquainted 
with at least the elements of the following kinds of knowledge— 
(1) the Surface of the Earth (Geography) ; (2) the Structure of 
the Earth (Geology) ; (3) the Vegetable Productions of the Earth 
(Botany); (4) the Animal Creatures of the Earth (Zoology ) ; 
(5) the Phenomena of the Atmosphere (Mcteorology) ; (6) the 
Elements of Matter and their Combinations (Chemistry; ; (7) the 
Mechanical Powers and Relations of the Material World (Na- 
tural Philosophy) ; (8) the Science of Measurement (Geometry) ; 
(9) the Relation of our Globe to the other component parts of the 
vast System of Creation (Astronomy) ; (10) the Physical, Moral, 
and Intellectual Nature of Man, with reference to the preserva- 
tion of health, and the attainment of happiness; (11) the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of National Wealth (Political Econo- 
my); (12) the History of Nations and Countries, Ancient and 
Modern, especially those in which the Pupil is most interested. 

The prices of books of instruction having hitherto been found 
a great obstacle to the extension of education, especially among 
the humbler orders, Messrs Cuampers have exerted themselves 
to produce those portions of their Course which will take the 
character of Text or School Books, at rates forming the smallest 
possible advance upon the cost of the materials. The books are 
issued in three forms, suitable to the different classes of pur- 
chasers, namely, sewed in paper covers in a way resembling the 
cheap French publications—done up in cloth boards—and bound 
in common leather for schools. 


The following volumes have already appeared :— 


INFANT EDUCATION 
BETWEEN TWO AND SIX YEARS OF AGE; 
Forming a complete Directory for instituting and managing the 
seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of 
private individuals who have the charge of Children at that period 
of life.—Price 1s. 6d. sewed, and 2s. cloth boards. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES, 
Designed to occupy the attention heretofore bestowed upon Col- 
lections, and to introduce young persons to a systematic knowledge 
of the material world.—Price 10d. sewed, and Is. 2d. cloth boards. 


HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 

Designed as a bricf but comprehensive and philosophical out- 

line of the history of the three kingdoms, such as may remain 

upon the mind of any intelligent person after having studied a 

larger work. For use in schools and for private instruction. 

—Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE, 


Designed chiefly to introduce young persons, about the end of a 
school course, to an acquaintance with the great British writers, 
whose works they will study in after life. It contains brief bio- 
graphical and critical notices of several hundreds of historical, 
theological, poetical, dramatic, and other writers, with specimens 
of their works serving to show the prog of the languag 

of literature.—Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
[A text-book for those attending popular classes. ] 
By Dr D. B. Rerp, Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh. 
Price 1s. sewed, and 1s. 4d. cloth boards. 

All the volumes of CHAmBeERs’s EpucATIONAL are so 
far unconnected with each othez, that any of them may be 
adopted, by itself, in the instruction of youth. The volumes are 
supplied, either singly or in large quantities for schools, by W. 
and R. Cuamsbers, Edinburgh ; Orr and Smitu, Amen Corner, 
London ; or by any of the agents for the sale of Chambers’s Journal. 


EprnsurGu: Published by and Ropert Cuampers, 
19, Waterloo Place; and Orr & Situ, Paternoster Row, 
London. Agents—John Macleod, 20, Argyle Street, Glasgow ; 
George Young, Dublin ; and sold by all other Booksellers in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Nova Scotia, and United 
States of America. 
> Complete sets of the work from its commencement, or num- 

bers to complete sets, may at all times be obtained. 

Subscribers in town may have the Paper left at their houses 
every Saturday morning, by giving their addresses at 19, Water- 
loo Place. Price of a quarter of twelve weeks, 1s. 6d. ; of a half- 
year of twenty-four weeks, 3s. ; and of ayear of forty-eight weeks, 
6s. In every case payable in advance. . 

Stereotyped by A. Kirkwood, St Andrew Street ; and printed 
at the Steam-press of W. and R. Chambers. 


